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CHAPTER LY 


"4-7 of the length . Sells of Sretland, oy the names — 


by which it was known to the ancients. 


— HE kingdom of Sec e the 1 - 
part 7 the iſland of Albion, or Great Bri- 
tain, and the adjacent iſlands. It is ſepara- 


7 90 from England, towards the weſt ſide of the iſland, 


by the Solway-trith, and, towards the eaſt, by the = 
Tweed. 


The ſouthern parts of it are ſituate i in Ss de- 
grees of north latitude, excepting a ſmall promonto- 


ry, or two, in Galloway, neither of which extends 
| farther than to fifty-four degrees, fifty minutes. It 
is terminated, towards the north, in latitude fifty-eiglilt 


degrees, thirty-five minutes, or, according to another 
calculation, in fiſty- eight r forty minutes. Its 


to well, where the alti- 


greateſt extent is from ea! 
| Ol | N Woo | 
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_ tude of the pole i is a little more than fiſty-ſeven degrees, 
meaſuring in Italian miles (of which tixty are equal 
to a degree of the equator) CLXIII. in ancient Ro- 


man, CCVIII. and in Engliſh CXC. but in the com- 
mon maps, it is erroneoully delincated, as of equal 


3 agzth and breadth. 


In appears hence, that the forithern boundary of 


Scotland is nearly coincident with the wall which the 
Roman emperor Severus drew acroſs the iſland from 
fea to ſea, as the barrier of his conqueſt ; for the wall 
terminated at the Frith above- mentioned. Indeed, 

betwixt the caſtern termination of the Wall and the 
mouth of the Tweed, there is land to the extent of 
_ ſeveral miles, which probably „as happens in the fron- 


tiers of hoſtile nations, was fometimes gr" gh BY the 


D Roman out-guards, and ſometimes left deſerted 
This kingdom, anciently, in different ages, re- 


ceœived different denominations; and, like Italy itſelf 
and other countries, often aſſinned a new name. The 


moſt ancient. inhabitants, ſtiled by forcign nations, 


ſor the ſpace of fifteen centuries, the Scots, Call their 


country Alban, Albin, or Albinich, from Albion, the 


more ancient name of the whole iſland, reiecting, in 
their own tongue, the appellation both of Scotland, 


and of Scots. But, by the Gree!: and Latin writers 
of antiquity, it is celebrated by the name of lerne, 


(Hibernia) as, before the country wes fufficiently 


| known. to them, they conſidered the greateſt part of 
it, at leaſt, that which is ſituate bey ond the Friths of 


Porth and Clyde, as an iſland; imagining, no doubt, 
tuat both theſe formed one Frith, extending from the 
caſt to the welt ſea ; although, as Tacitus ſays, when | 
the truth was aſcertained by his father-in-law Agri- 
cala, “ After the tide of both ſeas has ſtretched an 
cc immenſe way, they are ſeparated by a narrow 


„ neck of land, and. fo form only a peninſula, the. 


boundary of which | is in Britain,” 
As the Romans proſecuted their conqueſts north- | 
ward, they found that the country which they called 
Hibernia, was not an iſland, but a peninſula ; and ir 


appcars likewiſe, that about the ſame time they firſt 
MeCorered the Wand, lying weſtward of Britain, and 


now 


* 


© 
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now named Ircland, which had formerly been un- 
known. From this time, writers began to give the 
name of Hibernia to the new diſcovered iſland, and 
the Hibernla of the ancients received the appellation 
of Caledonia, under which was comprehended the 


whole country ; from the Frith cf Forth to the north- 
ern extremity of Britain, as evidently appears from 
Tacitus de Vita Agricolz, and Solini Polyhiſtor. cap. 


22. Whence the inhabitants were called Caledonii, 


ſome ſay Caledones; but for this opinion there is no 
Proper authority. 


After a period of more than a hund: ed and fifty 


years, when the Romans had obtained a more acen-* 

rate knowledge of the country, they perceived that 
it was inhabited by two diſtinct clafles of people, the 
ove, it ſeems, Britons, to whom, becauſe th oY Heng 


retained the ancient cuſtom of that nation, of paint- 


ing their bodies, a practice then become obſolete a- 
_ mong. the proviictals, they gave the name of Picts; 
aid the other, who dificred irom theſe in their man- 
ners, they called Scots; bat ſor what reaſon, authors 


have not agreed *. From that time the Romans gave 


no new appellation to the conn ry ; but the name 6£ = 
Caledonia remained to the end of their Empire. This 
however, did not obtain univerſallx. There ſtill 


were ſome who conſidered Brita in as divided into two _ 


 iHlands; the one of which they mentioned as a bar- 
barous country, and the ther which was ſubject my 
_ the Roman power, by the name of th? Roman illand. 
In this they were zca lau indtated by the Britons 
under their ſubjection, who, as appears from Gildas, 


boaſtfully called their own part of Britain (or rather | 
that of their maſters) the Roman iſland, or ſimply 


Romania, and the other Barbaria. . Ptolemy, among 
others, in his aſtronomy, deſcribes it as an iſland, 
5 named little. een, though * hen 1 6 appliey him- 


” The conjectures of molt OSD ancicnt Ho ER WR 


7 with regard to the etymology of the various names of the © 
ancient inhabitants of Scotland, are vague and unfatisfac- 


tory. In the courſe of the work we ſhall have occalion to 
in their origin and derivation. 
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ſelf to writing geography, he cane his opinion, | 


as will afterwards appear. 


We find mention made of the Scots in the third 
century, and in the fourth very frequently; but the 
name of Scotland, as a country, ſcarcely exiſts in 


any approved hiſtorian before the end of the ſixth, 


| Thence forward, however, the country began, in 
Part, to be called by that name, and among foreign 
nations, the whole kingdom has been denominated 
Scctland, for the ſpace of a thouſand years; though 
the inhabitants, not only in their own language, but 


likewiſe in their Latin writings, feem to have con- 


tinued the name of Albany, even long after the con- 
queſt of the Pits. What has been ſaid concerning 
the names given te Scotland in remote ages, might be 
ſufficient, were there not a neceſſity of contending 
with ſome litigious Engliſh and Iriſh writers, in re- 


- d to — Hivernia of the ancients, 


CHAPTER 11. 


| tt is proved that the * of the el . the N. 


 bernia. of the ancient Romans, was the fame with 


Scotland, or that Port. 19 Britain ſitu, tuate ans the | 


£ orth, 


Ranulphus Higdenus, an Engliſhman, lon 


© 


_ remarked that anciently Scotland had the name of Hi- 
bernia, in confirmation of which he adduces many in- 


ſtances in bis Polychronicum, lib. x cap. Scotia. But 
almoſt all the other Engliſh and Iriſh writers, where- 


ever any mention either of Hibernia or Scotland occurs 
in authors, from the remoteſt ages down to the eleventh. 
century, apply it all unjuſtly to the Iriſh. Of theſe, _ 
Uther, Archbiſhop of Armagh, leads the van, Who, 
In his antiquitates Britanicarum Eccleſiarum, cap. 16. 
arr ogantly ſays, © He believes no authority can be 
e produced, that ever Albany u was called Scotland be- 
6“ fore the eleventh century,” I ſhall aſterwards 
treat of Scotland, and, in the mean time, endeavour . 


5 * 


o T to mention the writers of our own 1 country, 5 
g fince 


A . 
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| 1 prove, that Ireland, called now for many years, 


hough not always, by the name of Hibernia, was ab- 


ſolaely unknown to the ancients before the time of 
Veſpaſian; and that the country, named Hibernia in 


thoſe ages, was ſituate north of che Roman iſland, or 


beyond the Frith of Forth. 


In ſupport of this aſſertion let us pe Wt the teſti- . 


mony of the celebrated geographer Strabo, in whom 


may be ſound many paſlages relating to this ſubject ; 
and firſt, in book IV. page 201. he has theſe words: 
„ Hibernia, ſtretching northward, contiguous to 


« Bri itain, is more extenſive in breadth than in length. wi 


He then mentions ſome allepations, ſuch as, that tlie 


inhabitants lived on human feſt, and eat the dead bo- 


dies of their parents; but he relates theſe reports, ; 


not from any ſpirit of defamation, as ſome other wri- 
ters, but as being ſtrange, and correſponding to the 
extravagant accounts, generally delivered of the eu. 
| ſtoms of remote nations. Wherefore, he ſubjoins by 


way of apology, that,“ The truth of theſe reports 
is not vouched by any credible teſtimony : that the 


„ Seythians, it is ſaid, eat human fleſh, and, during 


* extreme neceſlity, in ſieges, the French, Spaniards, 


— and many other nations have done the lame.“ 


II. In book II. page 72. © In this age, the fartheſt 
navigation from France northward, is {aid to be to 
6 Hibernia, which, ſituate beyond Britain, is not 


_« eaſily inhabited, on account of cold; ſo that the 
e climates ſtill more northerly, are ene abſolute- 
% uninhabitable. But Hibernia is computed to be 


& only five thouſand ſtadia diſtant from France.“? 
III. In book II. page 114. © But I am of opinion,” 


ſays he, © that the boundary of the habitable part of 


the globe is much nearer the ſouth than Pytheas, 


for inſtance, imagines, who {| uppoſes it to be about 
Thule, where the ſummer tropic ſupplies the place 
of the arctic circle ; for, at this day failors can in- 
form us of no country beyond Hivernia, which is 


„ ſituate northward, next to Britain (4 mpos @gxTo» 


 TeoxeTHL The Bęsrav⁰,˙ 1 ααονej)) the habitation of ſa- 
20 * who ſcarcely can live for cold. Here there- 


6 fere 
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„% fore would I mace the boundary of the habit. able 
part of the world.” | 
TV. Ibid. page 11 rt. « The greateſt brenddi ot the 


„ habitable part of the world is comprehended wich- 


« in two parallel lines, the one drawn acrots the 
Nie, al long the Cinnamon country, and the ifſand 
of Egyptian exiles, and the other along the north- 
ermoſt verge of Hibernia.“ | 
V. Ibid. © I have obſerved, that the br Fg af it 
« is diſtinguiſhed by two parallel lines, ſeparating 


the habitable from the uninhabitable part: that te- 
Wards the north running along the n ſkirts of 


oh Hibernis, and the line next 10 d the 101130 ! Zone pal 
< {ing through the Cinnamon cumtry.” 

VI. Ibid. page 132 The dabitable part of the 
world is comprehended within two bhondaries; 


the ſonthern parallel, which terminztes the Cin- 


<* namon counter yy and the nor Ferns, Wiz "ECTILEGLES | 


% Hibernia.” 


From theſe dane it appears inconte eftible, tha 2 


Strabo conſidered Hibernia as the ultimate boundary 
of the habitable world; an iſland, according to his de- 


ſcription, ſituate above, or beyond Britain, on the 
north, and not on the weſt, which is the {pace that 


"i occupied by Ireland. A. id there is no queſtion, 
that in this he intirely coincided with the ſentiments 
of other ancient geograp? ners, Whom he pi raiſes in tile 
Courſe of his works. For, had any eminent author 
maintained a different opinion, it is not to be ſuppo- 
ted that he would have poſitively declared Ribernia 
10 be the extremity of the habitable carth, without 


raking netice of the authorities from which he had 
Cifſented in that point. Caſaubon remarks on book 


J. page 63. that Strabo imagined Hibernia to be 7 Te 


e: 2zT6vg, north of Britain, in Which, ſays he, © He Was 


co egregioufly miſtaken, as it is ſituate rather on the 
< weſt,” But he las not clearly under 00d Str abo“ 8 
meaning, as will hereaſter appear. - 


It may be inſiſted, that this _great geographer i is 
crroneous in his Op; on of the ſituation of Hibernia; 
Vat under the deſc eription of a great iſlan adjacent 
10 Britain, but diftin, t from it, he 9 1224918 no 
| other 
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other then Ireland; and that. the country be Fee 
Forth is not an iftand, but a part of Pritain itſelf; 
that, if it ſhould be oranted, that by the name of His | 
| bernie, Ireland is not underſtood. it would follow, 
that this moſt celebrated geographer has intir cly over- 
locked that country, which is improbable to {uppole. 
That the country beyond the Forth is In reality not 
an iſland, put a peninſula, l readily acknow edge. 
However, 5trabo and other ancicut authors Were cf 
a different opinion; v hoſe meaning ouglit to be e- 
vinced from the intriuſie teſtimeny of the ir on wri- 
tings, and not wreſted to coincide with cur ſenti- 
ments, wh ether true cr falſe. This, hewever, is the 
common practice cf modern authors, and thoſe eſfe- 
Cially who write the hiſtory of Britain, who, no lets 
igncrantly than ut quſtly, endeavour to reduce the 

+ lentiment: and Opinions of our anceſtors to a confor - 
miity with the capricious f: andard of # the Fen e and 
Mz nners of Our OWN LINC?, TT; | 
That the ancients conſidere 1 Br; tain as Givid ” into 
two tvands, 72. Pritenmma arid Hibernia, the former 
ol Which extendcd to the Frith of Forth, and 1 the lat- 
ter cemmenced from it, is manifeſt, not only from 
what has been ſaid, but particularly from the length 
which they af gucd to Britain, from ſouth to north. 
For Strabo ſays, © That the Bactrii, who berdered 
« on Caucaſus, near Daimackus, were three theu- | 
fand three hundred ſtadia farther north than Hi- 
% bernia: to which, ſays he, if we add the diſtance 
« between Maſſilia and Hibernia, it will make twelve 
& thouſand five hundred ſtadia.“ Whence, accord- 
ing to Strabo, Hibernia 1s diſtant from Maffilia eight 
| thouſand ſeven hundred ſtadia. But he had often ſaid, | 
at a groſs calculation, that the diſtance fr om Briain 
to Maſſilia was five thouſand ſtadia. 7 
Therefore, ſince the Hibernia of the ancients w as 
ſituate on the north of Britannia, as we have ſhewn 
above, it follows, by the computation of Strabo, that 
the extent of Britannia, from ſouth to north, was 
three thouſand ſeven hundred ſtadia, or four umdr cd 
and ſixty-two Roman miles and an half; which ex- 
a6 correſponds t to the i ngth of. that part of Britain 
ſituate 
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ſituate ſouth of the Forth. For Edmund Halley ob- 


ſerved, that its moſt ſoutliern promontory was forty- 
nine degrees fifty- five minutes from the equator ; and 


we know that the Frith of Forth, above Edinburgh, 


is fifty-ſix degrees from the equator, or that the pole 
at that Frith, is fiſty-fix degrees of altitude. But 
Norvodus aſcertained, by oblervation, that a degree 
of the meridian in Britain, contains 367,196 Engliſh - 
feet, or, 69.5 4459 Engliſh miles. And the iame Hal- 
ley ſound, that fiſty-two Engliſh miles were nearly e- 
qual to fiſty-ſeven Roman. Whence, the length of 
Britannia, to the Forth, is four hundred and ſixty- 
three Roman miles and an half. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Britannia extended no farther than this 
| boundary; and hence, likewiſe, that the'Tibernia - of 
the ancients commenced. : 5 5 
They knew not that Ireland WAS an iſland, but ima- 
f gined it to be a part of Britain, as is equ ally appa- 
rent ſrom the length Which they aſcribed to Bri- 
tain, from eaſt to weſt. * For the iſland of Britain, 
« as Strabo writes, lib. II. page 128. is ſtretched in 
% a parallel direction, and equal extent with Geul, 
about the length of five thouſand ſtadia.” And in 
book IV. page 199, he computes its extent more pre- 
_ ciſely, to four thouſand and three or four hundred. 


The mean number between theſe, is 4350 ſtadia, 


which makes nearly DXLIV. Roman miles, and com- 
prehend the breadth both of Britain and Ireland. It 
may thus be proved. The breadth of theſe iflands 
runs from eaſt to weſt, where the altitude of the pole 
18 fifty-two degrees thirty minutes, through eleven de- 


grees and about forty-eight minutes of a parallel circle, 


as appears from the beſt geographical tables we are 
pPoſſeſſed of, thoſe of M. de L'Iſle. Let us therefore 
. __ fjuppoſe, for want of more preciſe calculations, that a 
degree of the equinoctial circle contains 365, 658 En- 
gliſh feet, which we know from obſervation to be the 
meaſure of a degree of the meridian over all France; 
and eleven degrees forty-eight minutes of the parallel, 
drawn through fifty-two degrees thirty minutes, by 
the ratio of the * mene DXLV Roman miles. 
Fx. | From 


4 
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From this we may obſerve the wonderful ä 
of Strabo. | 


Other paſſages of the ſame purpoſe might be pro- 5 
duced from Strabo, did it not appear unneceſſary to 


inſiſt any further upon a doctrine which is already af- _ 


certained beyond diſpute. In one paſſage only the 
great author, from whom have extracted thete autho- 
rities, ſeems to {peak in a different ſtrain, where he 
ſays, in book I. page 63. Now from Maflilia to 
the middle of Britain the diſtance is only five thor --- 
„ ſand ftadia; and the extent of four ſtadia farther 
brings us to a country where it is difficult to live, 
{© namely, about Hibernia ; as the more remote Parts, 
„in which he has placed Thule, are uninhabitable.“ 
But inſtead of pion v Beararky, which is interpret 
ed, the middle of Britain, we ought to read, sis Ty © 
Beere, becauſe, both in the ſame. page and other 
places he aſcribes as many ſtadia to Celtica itſelf. 
Beſides, ſhould we admit the common interpretation, 
our author would aſſign to Britain far too great a 
breadth, and even double, or more, than he has ex- 
preſsly mentioned in other paſſages, nn LN eight- 
| thouſand ſadia. 55 | 
It is probable that the ſailors, who when they turned at 
| the Land's End, as it is called, a promontory of 
Britain, and had a proſpect of Ireland, imagined, 
without making proper inquiry, that it was a conti- 
nuation of the {ame Iſland, However this may be, it 
is certain, from the evidence I have produced, that 
the ancients looked on the ſouth part of Britain and 
Ireland as the ſame iſland, and the Northern part as a 
_ dillerent one, which they called Hibernia. 
Nor was Strabo the only author who had fallen i in- 5 | 
to this error ; for Pomponius Mela relates the ſame. 
« Above Britain, ſays he, is Juverna, almoſt equal in 
4 extent, but of an oblong figure.“ It is common 
with geographers to ſay that a country is ſituate 
above, when it hes northward, It is certain likewiſe, _ 
that he includes Ireland under the name of Britain, 
_ elpecially as he remarks that it much reſembled Sicily; 
becauſe, otherwiſe, that ſimilitude would be wholly 
_ inapplicable, T he commentators on Strabo are not a 
1 Th lle 5 
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little puzzled, that both he and Vela affirm, that Hib! 
ernia is more broad than long: © which is true, fays 
© Xylander, “if the breadth be computed from founh 
% to north.“ Caſaubon propoſes another conjecture ; 
but they are all miſtaken in regard to the Hibernia of 
Strabo and Mela. Theſe geographers ſpeak of that 
part of Britain lying beyond the Forth, and their ſcho- 
liaſts imagine they allude to Ireland. | 
Claudius Ptolemæus entertained the ſame opinion” 
When he wrote his Great Syntaxis, though, when he 
was engaged in his geography, he alter ed his ſenti- 
ments, after Antoninus built his wall. He certain- 
ly ſpeaks cf a pretty large iland, diſtant a degree, or 
LXX Engliſh miles, north from Catterick, under the- 
name of Little Britain; by which he can mean no oth- 
er country than Scotland beyond the Forth : although 
contrary to all reaſon, the Iriſh endeavour to fix that 
appellation to their own i land“. For Ptolemæus, in 
lib. 11. c. 6. of his Syntaxis, after enumerating five 
parallels ruming thr ough. Great Britain, has l ee. 
words: | 
e he vwenty-fourch parallel i is that under which . 
« the longeſt day is 17 hours 45 minutes. It is 57 
275 degrees from the. easter, and pailes through Cat- 5 
Bd  kerick.. 05 
he borgen parallel is where the duration of . 
« the lo geſt day is for 18 hours. It is 58 degrees 
diſtant from the equator, and paſſes along the north 
© borders of Little Britain. 
ae twenty-ſixth parallel is where the longeſt day: 1 
8 18 hours three minutes. It is 59. 30. from the 5 
. equator, and runs through the middle of Little Bri- 1 
e , ; 
« Where the Longeſt day 4 is I9 hours, the ouralict- 8 
is 61 degrees from the equator, and paſles ang” 
«the northern parts of little Britain.” 
He therefore makes Little Britain extend only three: 
degrees from ſouth to north, which is perfectly ap- 
plicable to the country beyond the Forth, but not in 
tic leaſt to Ireland; both becauſe the latter extends 
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* Viker, cap. xvi. p. 378. | 
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far more degrees, and that the author fixes the ſcutli- 


ern parts of Little Britain a degree of the meridian 
above Catterick : which parallel will paſs thrcugh the 


middle of the new Hibernia, defcribed afterwards by 


the ſame Ptolemy in his geography; and, indeed, 


ought to pals an intire degree above its extremity. 


The opinion, that Hibernia was an iſland ſituate on 


the north of Britannia, ſeems to have ſo much influen- 


ced the imaginations of men, that even after the error 


was diſcovered they could not diveſt themſelves of the | 


prepoſſeſſion. Of this we meet with an inſtance in 
Ptolemy, who, whiljt he is deſcribing New Hibernia 
in his geography, that he might not diſſent from o- 


ther writers, by placing it farther ſouth-than the north- 
ern parts of Britannia, deſcribes them as extending Fr 
from weſt to eaſt, inverting their true ſituation; 
when, in real: ity, they are extended from ſouth to 
north. And it is highly prebable, that his cnly reaſon _ 
for ſo doing was, that he might place Ilibernia north- 
Ward, as tho ancients had deſcribed it. On this cr- 
- ror was founded the conjecture | of Maclaurin, that the 
Romans invaded Scctland on the weſt, and thence pro- 


ceeded eaſtward. But this could not have been per- 


formed without tranſports : : and it is not probable that 
the Romans invaced Sc: tland by ſea, er that they 


could fall into the error ef miſtaking the weſt ſor the 
ſouth, It is more reaſor able to ſuſpect, that they who 
entertain ſuch conjectures, are unacquainted buth with _ 


2 hiſtory and geography. For, ſhould We ſuppoſe that 
the Remans landed at the extr emity of the Solway- _ 


Frith, which is the moſt weſterly entrance, their march 


-to the weſt ſca, on their left, would be as _—_ as to 
* the call, on their right. - | 
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'CHAPTER III. . 
Julius Caſar's deſcription of Britain is conſidered, and | 
reconciled with different paſſages of authors who have | 
treated of Hibernia F F 4 
1 5 We have hitherto proſecuted our inveſtigation a- 1 25 1 
. 1 mong the moſt celebrated ancient geographer s. 
It now remains that we examine the deſcription of | 1 
Britain, as drawn by Julius-Czſar, which is imagined 
to invalidate.the doctrine which we have endeavour- 


ed to eſtabliſh. * The iſland,” ſays he, © is trian- 
„ gular; one ſide of which lies oppoſite to Gaul: of 
this ſide, one angle, which is in Kent, whither the 
« ſhips from Gaul are generally ſteered, points to- 
Wards the eaſt, and the other to the ſouth : the ex- _ 
-& tent of this {ide is about five. hundred thonſand pa- 
© ces. The other looks towards Spain and the weſt, on 
Which is ſituate Hibernia, leſs by half, as is ima- 
* gined, than Britain, but equally diſtant thence as 
% Britain is from Gaul. In the middle of the inter- 
_« vening ſpace, is an iſland, called Mona. The 
length of this ſide, according to the common opi- 


e 


The Greek and Latin names of Ireland are to be de- 

* rived from its weſtern fituation, from the wintry tempe- 

_ © rament of its air and climate. It may be likewiſe obſerved, 
that the ſirſt ſyllable of the Latin word Hibernia is always 
long in the Latin proſody, and the firſt ſyllable of Iberia 

*© ſhort, From this circumſtance, it may, with ſome ſhew of 

probability, be inferred, that the poets were ſtrangers to 
(the relation between the Spaniards and the Iriſh. To ſup- 

„ poſe that the Greek name of Ireland, that is lerne or 
& Touerna, comes from the Greek word which ſignifies Holy, 
eis ſurely no more than a groundleſs fancy, though em- 
e braced by a learned gentleman. Had it come from that 
_ «© epithet, it muſt have been written with an aſpiration, like 
* Hiera, one of the Agates, and Hira, one of the #Zolian 
e jflands. One of the rivers in Spain is called Ierna by Mela. 

“ Ireland, like that river, was called Ierna, from the Celtic 
„ word Ir, that is Weſt; and the name of Erin, by waich 
it has been always known by the Iriſh and Highlanders of 
Scotland, is manifcſtly a compound of Fair, Weſt and In 

Wan” 1 
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ce nion, is DCC thouſand paces. The third lies to- 
Wards the north, beyond which there is no land; 
but the angle of that ſide is principally directed to 
c Germany. The extent of this fide is computed to 
cc be DCCC thouſand paces.” Hence it appears, ſay 
authors, that the Hibernia of Ceſar is our Ireland, 
ſituate weſtward of Britain. And this, they think, ; 
. frongly confirmed, by the ifland Mona being ex- 
preſly ſaid to lie in the middle between Britain and 
that country. 
But it ought to be chloro; that the ſituation of 


Britain, as deſcribed by Cæſar, is quite inverted, ſince 


he mentions the length of it as extending from eaſt to 
weſt. For, by placing the angle in Kent, it would 
follow, that the part of Britain lying beyond the Forth 
ought to ſtretch weſtward. And while Cæſar fixes 
the extent of the ſhorteſt ſide at D thouſand paces, 
Wie ought to examine whether he includes not Ireland 
in that computation, as we are certain others hnjave 
done. That this is realy the caſe, there is much rea- 
ſon to imagine, ſince he aſcribes greater length to the 
ſide beginning from Kent, and ſtretching northward, 
than to that which is directed towards Spain. Nor | 
does the mention of the ifland Mona intirely decide 


the point; ; as in the Frith of Forth there is an ifland, 


called Amona, or Y Mona, that is the iſland Mona. 
For, among the ancient Scots, Y or I ſignified an 
illand, in the ſame way as Ai amon the Hebrews. 
Cœſar, who undoubtedly was carve ant 4 in the anci- 
ent geography, ſeems to have drawn thence his au- 
thority, that the iſland was longer from eaſt to weſt, ' | 
than from ſouth to north: the reaſons for which opi- + | 
nion have been adduced in the preceding chapter, 
But being informed by the natives of Britain, that 
there was no large ifſand to the north, but only to 


the weſt, while he endeavoured to correct others, he 


himſelf nas fallen into errors by mixing different ac 5 
counts; ſo that of all which he relates, ve ſcarcely 
cam determine any thing with certainty, and 28 5 


phers appear to have paid but little regard to his inf 


tion. The teſtimony of thoſe who have profeſſe 
written of geography is, without any queſtion, much 
B =. - Mdre® +," 
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more credible and authentic. Should we admit, that 
Britain extended DCCC thouſand paces weſtwar d from 


tlie limits of Europe could not contain it. 
What light is thrown on ſeveral paſſages in kimthors, 


appear. from ſome Examples. 


| Tovenar. Sat. ii. I 59. 
—————g Arma quidem ultra 


Tilirs Juvernæ promoyimus, et modo captas 
Oreadas, et minima contentos nocte Britannos. N 


CLavprax panegyr. in iv. Conſulat. Honorii. 
: Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Hiberne. | 


—— —ꝛ—-— HE Bag 
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* I. Conſulat, Stilichonis, v. 24. 


- 


Jails Caledonio velata Britannia monſtro, £ &c. 
Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
Munivit Stilicho totam cum Scotis Hpernen | 
Movit, KC | 
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no means be applied to Ireland, as the Romans had 
never invaded it. Neither can theſe paſſages refer to 


the Orkneys, which are diſtant from Ireland near 
CCC thouſand paces, lying adjacent to the north coaſt 
of Scotland. But Uſher athrms, that Claudian here 
alludes to an Hibernian, i. e. an Iriſh fleet, forſooth, 
which was driven upon the coaſt of Britain about that 
time +; and both from theſe paſſages, and Eumenius 


the Rhetorician's Panegyric upon Conſtantius, he 


| a Cap. 15. 


the corner in Kent, and that Ireland lay beyond it, 
this immenſe tract would ſtretch into America; 3 for 5 


by the diſcovery that the ancients regarded the part 
of Britain ſituate beyond the Forth as an iland, Will 


Here the pe of ovens or Hibern ne. can by 


ſtrenuouſiy contends, that Ireland was the col aitry 9 
the ancient Scots: his ſentiments concerning which 
ſubject many of che Engliſh admire and adopt. But 
: whatever indulgence may be ſhewn to theſe Writers, 


„ 
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as men who copied withcut judgment, we cannot ac- 


quit Uſher on the principle of integrity; for he was 
fialticiently acquainted with all the facts which I have 


preduced from Strabo, Mela, Ptolemiy, and others: 


and he deſignedly avoids praifing Strabo, who has 
left us ſo many circumſtances relating to Hibernia; 
chuſi . rather to extract his materials from the fabu- 


lous lives of ſaints or geographers, who have written 
darkly on the ſubject, and whoſe meaning, thercfore, 


he hoped, might be more eaſily wreſted to his purpoſe. 
May he not be ſaid to have practiſed, in his oven 


conduct, the advice which he gave to Charles I. in 
regard to private and public conicience, that in com- 


pliance with the latter, he might perpetrate whatever 
he pleaſed, in ſpite of all the remonſtrance of the ſor- 
mer: As: to Eumenius, he makes uſe of theſe werds 
Foncerning Cæſar's expedition into Britain T. Ad 


& hoc natio etiam tunc rudis, et ſoli Britanni Pictis 
© modo et Eibernis aſſueta hoſtibus, adhuc ſeminudis, 
4 facile Romanis armis ſigniſque ccſlerunt:“ from 
which paſſage they infer, that the iſland, at that time, 


was inhabited only by Britons, Buchanan inſiſts, that 
this paſſage ought to be other Wiſe interpr eted 2.50. B. 
„ fore the arrival of Cæſar, the Britons fought againſt 5 


* rhe Picts and Scots (there named Hibernians) ene - 
« mies of Britain, i. e. living in Britain.“ This opi- 


nion is not a little coroLorated, by obſerving, that the 
part of Britain which moſt of the Picts and Scots in- 
| habited, was called by tie ancients Hibernia. Guthrie, 
5 In his Hftory of Englan 2d, pronounces the interpreta- 


tion of Buchanan to be ridiculous. But neither the 


ſenſe, nor arrangement of the words, can admit of 


any other: and ſuch a form of karat occurs in Nay. - 
5 cele brate d writers. 


Camden and Uſher, together with” weir followe ers, * 


endeavour in vain to draw Dionyſus Pericgetes, and 


bis ancient inter preters, to their fide, as if they had 


made mention of Ireland. Ile ſays, that there are 


two illands oppolite the mouth of the Rhine: but he 


. gives not the {raalleſt intimation of differing from Stra- 


I Panegyric. ad Conſtantium, e. xvi; ; | 


4 . N . 
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bo, who wrote in the ſame age. Who, therefore, 
can doubt that Strabo diſſented from him? The ſame 
might be ſaid of Ariſtotle, Apuleius, and others, who 
mention nothing of the relative ſituation of theſe iſlands _ 
to one another, Nor, probably, ought the paſſage 
in the Argonautics to be i edi in any Ver 7 


ſenſe, - 


nag d' dee vice Afetise, *Legvida, 


although Uſher inſiſts upon it, as an evidence in fa- 
vour of his Ireland; of the antiquity or name of which 
not 2 the Romans can afford tlie ſmalleſt teſtimo - 


ny *. Concerning the latter writers, it is ſufficient to 


obſetve, that thoſe who read Ptolemy, have, in can- 
55 formity to him, placed Hibernia on the weſt of Bri- 
_ rain; and they who 1 Str wo, APE; or north- 


ward of 1 Ike. 


CHAP. . 


Fi 75 * that Affirms writers, after Prolemy, con- | 


bs dered Britain as divided into zo Hands. | 


T has been obſerved above, that ſome writers, e- 
ven after the Romans had diſcovered that Britain 
extended beyond the Frith of Forth, {till conſidered 
it as terminating there, of this I ſhall produce a few 


_ inſtances. 


| Proſper Aquitanus, in his wank: againſt Caffian, . 
concerning pope Cœleſtinus, ſays; © Nor was he leſs 
„ diligent in ridding Britain of the ſame infectious 
cc principles, when he baniſhed from their country 
ö {ome enemies of the faith, and appointed a bithop £4 

% to Scotland, while he enlagyoured to preſerve in 
cc the pbk iland, the exercife of-the Catholic re- 
„ ligion, he alſo converted a barbarous country to 


« Chriſtianity.” What biſhop was appointed to the 


Scots by e the n e informs us in 


* c. xvi. p. 76. 1 
11s 


— 8x8 


1 


Barbaria.“ Our reverend prelate here allirms a 
propoſition, which no body ever denied, namely, 
"That the country not ſubject to the Roman power, 


* 
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bis Chronicle, under the conſulſhip of Baſſus and Anti- 


ochus. © Palladius,” ſays he, “ is ordained by pope 


"mM Cœleſtinus, and ſent, as the firſt biſnop, to the 


« Chriitians in Scotland.“ And in leſs than two years 


_ afterwards, when Florentius and Dionyſins were con- 


fuls, Agricola Pelagianus, ſon of the biſhop Severia- - 


nus Pelagianus, corrupted the churches in Britaur 
Ty 


with his doctrine : but, at the inſtance” of Palladius 
the deacon, pope Cœleſtinus ſent Germanus Anti{-- 
ſidorenſis as biſhop in his room, who, after expel- 
ling the heretics, in{tructed the Britons in the true 


faith.“ By the advice of Palladius, therefore, Cœ- 


leſtinus provided for the churches of Britain by the 


_ biſhops above-memioned, and for thoſe of Scotland by _ 
Palladius himſelf. And theſe churches were not be- 


yond Britain, but beyond the Roman province in Bri- 


| tain. For, that Palladius was ſent among the Scots 
is acknowledged by all antiquity, and even by latter 
authors, excepting Uſher, and a few Engliſh, Who 

contend for the contrary, on the authority of one or 


two fabulous lives of ſaints, lately invented, which, 5 
tor me, they may enjoy in peace. How much more 


juſt is the remark of Hadrianus Valeſius on this paſ- 
ſage of Proſper, lib. iii. rer. Francic. p. 144. Thus, 
therefore, the Engliſh poſſeſſed five provinces of 


Britain, which were ſubjett to the Romans; the 

others being inhabited by the Picts and Scots. And 
'foraſmuch as, according to Proſper, the part of 
Britain, which was conquered by the Romans, 
Was formerly called the Roman, and that inhabited 
by thę Picts and Scots, the barbarous iſland, all Bri- 
** tain, at length, received the latter denomination.” 5 

Uſher, however, makes on ſcruple to apply theſe 
parts of Proſper to Ireland *. „I have formerly ob- 
« ſerved,” ſays he, © that Britain was called Roma- 
„ nia; and that Hibernia, and the other nations, not 
Fe ſubject to the Roman juriſdiction, had the name of 


1 e 1 
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was called Barbaria; but he mentions not a fylable of 
his Hibernia. That a nation, which was ful Lect to 
the government of the kings of Scotland, and in the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century continued bar- 
barcus, would, had any opportunity eccurred, been 
called barbarous by Writers, is a matter not to be 


queſtioned. But there is no reaſon to infer thence, 


that this paſſage in Proſper is to be underftood of: 


mer's Hibernia, or Ireland. 

Gildas, the moſt ancient Br itifh vriter, calls the 
part of Britain which was ſubject to the e the 
Iſlaud, Roman Ifland, and Komenia, 


Cap. 5. et cap. 10. The illand had the name of 
19 2 Roman, but adopted neither the Roman cultoins ner 
laws; nay rather rejected them.“ 
Cap. 12. The Roman legion crdered the citizens 


<« to erect a wall beyond the iland, from fea to ſea, 
that, being guarded by a multitude of tr oops, it 


. might be a terror to the WY; and a ee 


« to themſelves.” 


Cap. 14. The Romans adviſed; «© That the inha- | 
© bitants of the iſland ſhould defend; with all their. 
„ ſtrength, their land, their effects, wives, and chil- 
dren; and, what is more, their liverty and lives, 
by inuring themſclues to arms, and fighting man- 


6 
ce 
Fx full: * in the field; and that they ſhould {tretch forth 
Cc 
ce 
8 


their hands to the nations, who never could reſiſt 
them, unleſs they reſigned themſelves to fluth and 
* Inactivity ; not unarmed, to be bound in chains, 


„ put furniſhed with bucklers, | [words, and * 


and prepared for ſlaugliter.“ 


Cap. 23. The Saxous declare, that, on an in- 
„, fringement of the treaty, they will depopulate the 
_ © whole iſland: and their threats are benin 


Without delay.“ 


Cap. 24% The fire, when once kindled, raged 5 
« furiouſly ; nor did it ceale oy it reached the welt. 


IF ern ocean.“ IT T 


Cap. 26. For the mention of fo defekte a de- : 
e ſtruction to the iſland, and unexpected aſſiſtance, 
| remained in the memory of thoſe who were: wit- | 


cc 


60 REES ok both the wonderful facts.” 
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Cap. 15. The hideous herds of Scots and Picts, 


« diſagreeing in ſome of their manners, but unani- 


© troops from the boats in Which they paſied the Te- 


„ oft ilitics,” Of all thele patiages, if we adhere to 
the ſenſe of the author, not in one inſtance is the 


whole country of Britain to be under tod as com- 
prehended under the name of The iiland, but only | 


that part of it which was ſubject to the Romans. 
The ſame Gildas, in his ſhort hiſtory, ſometimes calls 


the whole iſland, as in che beginning, by the name of 
Britain, and ſometimes only the Roman part it, 
in cap. Xj, „ Henceforth Britain, with all its ar med 
bands and military forces, is left a Frey to its united 

conquerors: deprived of an immenſe number of its 

youth, who never returned home from the fatal exe | 
pedition of the tyrant Maximus; and totally igno 

rant of the art of war, it groaned many years un- 
der the grievous oppreſſion of two foreign nations, 
« excefſively cruel, the Scots from the td and the 


cc 
«c 
40 
40 
cc 
cc 


„ Picts from the north.”? 


On this ſubje& Bede is no leſs explick. in his chro- 
| nile, under Theodoſius: The moſt outrageous fo- 
&« reign nations, the Scots from the #*## and the Picts 
from the north, invade the iſland, deſtitute of de- 
( tence, and, after waſting and plundering it, oppreſs 
Zit tor many years.” And what here he calls fimply 


The Iſland, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 1, he names 
Britannia in the country of the Britons : © Henceſorth 


oe: Britannia, in the country of the Britons, deprived 
2 of all its N &c. N for many years under 


— e e 


mous in che rage of ſaughter,------ieap futh in 


 thica,----and knowing the reſentment which they 
« provoked, and the impoſſibility of retresting, 
wit more than wonted boldneis, they take pot- | 
& ſeſſion of all the northern and remoute{!t Parts, as 

< far as the wall, like natives of the country.” And 
« in chapter xix. The Picts then firſt and hence- 

% forward remained quiet in the extremity cf the 
land, only {umetimes piving looſe to plunder and 
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« two foreign nations, exceſſively cruel, the Scots 


6 from the **** and the Picts from the north.” And 
left he ſhould be miſunderſtood, he adds, © I have 


* called them foreign nations, not that they were ſi⸗ 
cc 


tuate beyond Britain, but becaule they were remote 
from the part pofteſſed by the Britons : two gulphs 
* intervening, the one of which from the caſt A 
and the other from the weſt, extend 1 great way 


into Britain, though they do not unite.” As Gildas 


calls the part of the iſland, which was ſubject to the 
Romans, ſimply The Iland, and the Roman Iſland, 
or, as ſome copies have it, Romania; ſo he called the 


unconquered part of it, the country of the Scots and 
Picts, Barbaria, and Tranſmnarine, as if it were a diſ- 
tinct iſland: thus in cap. 14. „On the ſhore of the 
ocean, toward the ſouth, where their (the Roman) 
„ ſhips lay, and the attack of the wild beaſts of Bar- 
_ © baria was dreaded, they erect towers at certain diſ- 


«« tances, in ſight of the ſea. From what has been 
ſaid, it muſt appear evident to every conſiderate per- 


ſon, that it is the {ame iſland Barbaria which is intend- 
| ed buth by Proſper Aquitanus, and Gildas. 


 Gildas, indeed, makes no mention of Hibernia ; but 
he calls the Scots Hibernians. For after relating the 


laſt devaſtation of the Britons, by the Scots and Picts, 
he concludes thus in cap. xix. © The impudent Hiber- 
nian banditti, therefore, return home, not long to 
„ remain. Henceforward the Pict: continued quiet = 
«© the extremity of the iſland.“ | 


Claudian, as I have ſhewn in the pr eceding chapter, 


called the country of the Scots in Britain Hiberne; re- 
taining its ancient name long after it was found not to 
be an iſland, and even after the name of Hibernia was 
conferred on the iſland of Ireland by ſome authors, as 
Cornelius Tacitus, and Ptolemey. It is not ſurpriſing, 
therefore, that Gildas, who imitated the Romans, 
ſhould call the inhabitants Hibernians. It is evident, 
that the two ancient authors above-mentioned meant 
no other country nor people than thoſe of the Picts 


and Scots, or Hibernians ; as the one, in cap. xxiii. 


calls them the northern Kation, with whom the Bri- 


tons 
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tons were at war, and the other the remoteſt Britons, 
— whom the Romans had erected a wall *. 


Venit et extremis legio prætenta We 
Qu Scoto dat fræna truci, ferroque notatas, 
Per legit « Examines, Picto moriente, figuras. 


15 John of Fordun has remarked many paſſages i in Bede, ; 
William of Malmſbury, Galfrid, &c. where they com- 
prehend, under the name of Britain, only the Roman 


part of the iſland, which we now call England, and 
_ allege it to be ſeparated from Scotland F. And that 
cuſtom prevailed among ſome till the ſixteenth centu- 
ry. For Abraham Peritſol, in his Itinera Mundi, 
written in Hebrew, often mentions Scotland as an 


iſland, as in ca «© In that ſame northern ocean 
fe iſlands, ſuch as England, and Scot- 

c land adjacent to it; as alſo Ireland, which is ſitute 

c below it, in the middle of that ſea,” Again, in 

cap. X®, The iſland of Scotland is almoſt contiguous 

=. England, only that they are ſeparated by a ſmall 

« branch of the ſea: and the iſland of Hibernia is 

« near them, towards the north.“ Thomas Hyde, 

| who tranſlated him, is ſo much ſurprized at theſe paſ- 

| ſages, that in the ſecond chapter he has this note: 

He ſeems,” ſays he, © to have imagined, that the 

river Tweed, which divides Scotland from Eng- : 

„ land, at Ber wick, made them intirely diſtinct i- 

* 60 lands. Thus, in the table of the ſeventh chapter, 

« we read the [and Scotland, which I have taken no 

notice of in the verſion, as in the body of the work 

* he calls it only Scotland. But in the ii. vii. and xii. 


are many 


chapters, Scotland is plainly mentioned as a diſtinct 


*« iſland, contrary to the common way of ſpeaking. 20 
Thus the Nubian geographer, in climate vii. part 
* ſecond, the i/land of Scotland borders upon England. 
1 80 chat though our Hebrew writer has committed a 
% mifſtake, he- was not ſingular in his opinion, but was 
* miſled ve thoſe who had \ wrote N him.“ Thus 


» De bello Getico, v. 165 
Lib. ii. cap. 2, 3. 
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far Thomas Hyde, who certainly had very juſtly ac- 
quittod Abraham of any ſingularity ef opinion, had he 
conſulted the authors above-mentioned. 


It deſerves to be remarked of the Nubian geogra- 
pher, that he deſcribes Ireland under its own name. 
_ Uſher cites the pallage cap. xvi. and is obliged to con- 
tels that Albany * is there deſigned by the name ef 
Ireland. But he artfully conceals that iſland's being 
mentioned, becauſe, forſooth, in the ſame chapter, 
he has {cr aped together ſome paſſages of writers, in 
which Ireland, or the iſland of Ireland, and Scotland, 
or the iſſand'of Scotland, are barely mentioned, and 
has boldly aſcribed them all to Ireland before the 
eleventh century. He foreſees that his flimſy evidence 
would be entirely invalidated, if it was acknowledged, 

that Scotland was mentioned, either by the name = 
_ Hibernia, or an iſiand, by the Nubian geogtapher, 
_ Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, Claudian, Proſper, Gildas, 
Bede, William of Malmſbury, Galfrid, and others. 85 
Thin, therefore, he Was. deſirous to cenceal. With 


the 5 


| „0 It is unneſſfary to 3 authorities to ew that ihe 
„% jfland, which now goes under the name of Britain, was in 
_ © early ages called Albion. To ſearch for a Hebrew or Phæ- 
nician etymon of Allien has been the folly of ſome learned 
„ writers. In vain have ſome attempted to derive it from the 
© white cliffs near Dover, or from a Greek word which ſig- 
«* nities a certain ſpecies of brain, or from a gigantic ſon f 
„ Nepiun e 
In the Celtic language, of which fo many different dia- | 
t lets were diffuſed over all the European nations of the wet 
and north, and, let me add, the Scythians of Aſia, the vo- 
cable Alp, or Alba, ſignifies high. Of the Alpes Grajæ, 
Alpes Pæainæ, or Penninz, and the Alpes Baſlarnicz, | 
every man of letters has read. ; 
„ In the ancient language of Scotland, Alp ſignifies, in- 
variably, an eminence. The Albani near the Caſpian ſea, 
the Albani of Macedon, the Albani of Italy, and the Alba- 
nich of Britain, had all the fame right to a name founded on 
the ſame characteriſtical reaſon, the heighth or roughneſs 
of their reſpective countries. The ſame thing may be ſaid 
of the Gauliſh Albici near Maſſilia. 
The Celtic was undoubtedly the language of the Belgic | 
„ Gaul. For this we have the authority of Strabo. That 
„from the Belgic diviſion of Gaul the firſt * muſt have 
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the ſame ingenuity, when he endeavours to aſcertain 
from Gildas * the application of the word Barbaria, 
in order to take hold of the barbarous ifland of Prot- 


per, he has left out the paſſage above extracted, Which 


was the moſt appoſite to the purpoſe, and has choſen 


another leſs ſuitable, where Gildas calls the country of 


the Saxons the den of a barbarous lioneſs. Becauſe 
had he appealed to the former, it would have proved, 
that Proſper meant the very {ame country which Gil- 


das calls by the name of Barbaria. It is not ſurpriſing, 

therefore, if a peſon, who -prevaricates ſo openly, 
ſhould inſiſt, that when “ Proſper expreſsly diftinguith- 

es the country of the Scots from Britain, he ought 


£c 
PP 
I: 


to be underſtood as ſpeaking of the greater Scotland, 


„ now is an iſland, but only a part of the iſland of 


Britain). Certainly, ſays Richardus Vitus Baſin- 
"nk when Pr viper ſpeaks of the Bri itains in the 1915 


c 


1 tranfnigratod into South Britain, muſt be readily allowed. fr 
The vicinity of the two countries, and the ſhortneſs of the 
_** paſſage, is an argument in this caſe equal to a demonſtra- _ 
tion. It was natural enough for men, who had been once 
__- © ſettled in the low plains of Belgium, to give the name of 
„Alba, or Albin, to Britain, on comparing the face or ap- 
„ pearance of it to that of their former cenntry. Men who 


© had come from the Neitherlands would moſt probably have 


„called this new world Albin in an oblique cafe, and Alla in 


s the nominative. And it is to be obſerved, that almoſt all 
© the local names of the Celtic tongue are energetical, and 


« deſcriptive of the peculiar properties or appearances of 


places. 


The Greeks, became i in ſome degree can with Bri- 


<< tain, and its original name, long befure the Romans had 
6 any opportunity of knowing either. Agrecable to the ge- 
_ *© nius of their language, the former naturally gave a new 


6 termination to Albin; and their Albion muſt have, in pro- 


e ceſs of time, paſſed to the Romans. But the true Celtic 


„ name of the iſland having travellcd gradually into the re- 


moter parts of it, was there retained, by a race of plain un- 
* civilized men, who having no intercourſe with the Greeks 


« and very little with the Romans, adhered invariably to 
their mother tongue, and particularly to the lecal names rs 
5 which had been tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors.” os 


5 2 aps Xvi. 58 i. Ay hy 
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or Hibernia, and not of the other, or Albany 
NE (which, at that time, was net Scotland, nor even 
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. "N plural number, he includes the Roman iſland Britan- 
„ nia, and Hibernia, or that which was called barba- 
e rous, where, it is believed, the Romans never pe- 
% netrated.“ 
Very true, indeed; . or - Scotland; is not an 
7 iſland, but only a part of the iſland of Britain: of this 
| we need not be informed. The point in controyerſy 
is only whether Proſper and other writers repreſent 
it as an iſland or not? And that they actually conſider- 
ed it as an iſland, has been ſufficiently proved. Nor 
will I venture to affirm that our country had got the 
appellation of Scotland in the time of Proſper (which 
Uſher, however, aflerts of his Ireland) when that 
name ſcarcely occurs for many years after: though if 
it did occur, I ſhould imagine it could be applied to no 
other country than ours, which, it is certain, was in- 
habited by the Scots. And the very name of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland is not to be found before thoſe times. 
Nor do I ſee why he ſhould ſay that Scotland, at pre- 
ſent, is not an iſland; or for what reaſon it can be 
more or leſs an iſland now than then. He ſeems like- 
wiſe to have introduced Vitus Baſintochius very ab- 


ſurdly, in order to prove, that, when Proſper ſpeaks 
of the Britains in the plural number, he meant both 


Britannia and Hibernia ; when, in the ſentence imme- 
diately precediie, Uſher himſelf makes uſe of the 


ſiame number, and yet excludes Hibernia. Whoever 
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conſults the ancients will find mention made of the 
Britains, Spains, &c. where nothing more is under» 
ſtood than Britain, Spain, RR MES 


Nunc Galliz timent, timent Bricannie; 15 
5 Mavult c 12 e Br tannialque.: Carur. 


Die elias iterum 'naviger myrias. Prozsr. 


In the 5 manner we find 8 mentioned 8 
the "Pw ogg . the Greeks: : | | 
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CHAP. 
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CH A P. V. 
The fophiftical arguments of Uſher and hors, which 


they endeavour to found upon the words of Gildas are 


refuted, and the Oy ſenſe Rat. NOTRE: is 8 | 


certained. 


HAT has been advariced: in the craic 
chapter i is ſo clearly deduced from the words 
of the writers there mentioned, that it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible to interpret them in any other ſenſe, without ma- 
king the whole of them abſolutely contradict each o- 
ther and themſelves. 


thing has yet been ſaid to overturn them. 


Gildas writes, that the Scots invaded Britain «Circle, : 
which Uſher affirms to be from the Weſt, and conſe- 
_ quently from Ireland, which lies on that ſide * ; in this 
he is joined by Luddus Aſaphenſis E. + Stillingfleet, 
more cautious than the reſt, places the point Circius in 
the middle between the Weſt and South, where others 
place the point Africus t, that he might {ſeparate the 
Scots farther from Scotland, and fix their habitation in _ 
Ireland. The Engliſh Tranflator of Gildas interprets 
_ *Circius the South, as alſo do the Engliſh Dictionary 
writers, for which they appeal to Pliny, as if he had 
ſaid in lib. ii. 47. that it was the South wind which 
| blows from France over Italy. But Pliny wrote no 


| ſuch falſehood ; he certainly never dreamed that My 
lay South of France. They next accuſe Bede of i 


france, becauſe he had explained in what ſenſe the 85 
5 Scots and Picts e be called — or iranimarine 


„ Cap, xv. p. 310. 


OE + De 1 cecles Brit. p p. 19. 
ia pref ad orig. Britan. . 1 


natione, 


It is amazing, however, that 
on theſe very authorities, and eſpecially two places in 
Gildas, the enemies of the Scots have attempted to 
intrench themſelves, and throw out the moſt frivolous 
arguments, the futility of which muſt be apparent to 
every reaſonable perſon, from what has already been 
ſaid; but unleſs each of them is particularly refuted, 
| perhaps it may be inſiſted upon by ſmatterers, that no- 
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nations, © crying out, that even in the time of Bede, 
« the Scots and Picts had their reſidence beyond the 
© Friths of Edinburgh and Clyde, and, as far as he 
© knew, might have had it for a long time before; 
that Bede very rightly apprebends the words of 


* Gildas concerning the Pitts; but, in regard to tlie 


„ Scots, that Gildas explains himſelf much better, 


K when he ſays that they came from the weſt (they 


will have us take the welt for the point of Circius) 
& and afterwards, concerning their return, the Hiber- 
« nians, ſays he, veturn home. Where was their 
ec home except in Hibernia * ?” And from ſome writ- 
ten gloſſary, annexed to Gildas, Uſher + endeavours 
to confirm this ſtill farther ; it is "pleaſant to hear him 


- triumphing in theſe words | * This ſingle Paſſage of 


„ Gildas, the moſt ancient Britiſh writer, from whom _ 
« Bede extracted his information, may be ſufficient. 


% The Hibernians return home, not long to remain. 


e The Pits then firſt and henceforth repoſed themſelves : 
« in the extremity of the Hand. In Which it is to be 
c Obſer ved, 1. that the Picts then firſt and henceforth 
ce did not ſimply reſide, but reſted in the north part of 


“ the iſland, i. e. as I interpret it, that they ceaſed 
« from the terrible devaſtation of Britain, which Gil- 
das had before deſcribed. For, although he ſubjoins 
that they ſometimes plundered, yet he plainly con- 


„ feſſes, in the words immediately following, that a 


e truce was made with the deſolated people, and the 
c ravage left off (or as Bede explains it, the hoſtile 


_«« devaſtation ceaſed.) 2. That the Scots were na- 
« tives of Hibernia, is remarked, as juſt, by Polydore 
« Virgil, on this paſſage. Whence we ſee, that thoſe, 


et Whöm Gildas calls Hibernians, are named the Scots 


% by Bede, when, in his-chronicle he is repeating the 
« {ame hiſtory from Gildas. 3. That after the third 
conſulſhip of Ætius, and in the year 646, the Scots 
£ returned to their Hibernia, whence, removing, not 


"FE long after, they again fixed their reſidence in the 
north part of Britain, which is ſuppoſed to have: 25 


„ Aſaphenſis E. ub upra. e + Ci: xv. p. 310, 
} — F 319. „ 
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« been done by Fergus, whoſe city Þ over the 


«« Hibernians is clearly aſcertained, by the accounts of 


«© Gildas and Bede, to have been poſterior to the third 


«© con{ulſhip of Etivs, though the Scots imagine it to 


„be more ancient.“ What a wer of nc nſenſe a- 
bout three ſyllables! all which, how ever, the rapil 
wind Circius ſcatters with one breath thr ough the in- 
menſe void, and ſhews to be entircly contrary to the 
words ef Gildas, or abſolutely repugnant to I. is ſenſe; 
The wind Circius blows not from the ſouth, as the 


Engliſh Dictionaries have it, nor from the welt, as 
Uſher and Lud here aſſert ; neither comes it from be- 
tween thoſe two poin ts, as Stillingfleet imagines, but 
according to the ancients, Who reckoned twelve winde, 2 
it is the next to the north on the weſt, as the Aquilo i is | 


towards the Eaſt, and is the ſame with the Thr aſcias. 
#0 "AmapxTizs, Or Septentrio is the north point; ; next 


{© to which on the right 1 is Tgasrias, or Circius, and on 


the leſt Bogizs i. e. e ſays Vegetius. Ti- 
moſtenes, in Agathemeris *, places Thraſcias between 
Aparctia and Argeſfte, which, fays he, the near in- 
habitants likewile calls Circius. * On the north, fa 8 
Seneca, the higheſt point is Aquilo, the middle is Sep- 
tentrio, and the lower is Thraſcias. In the ſame ſig⸗ 
nification Circius occurs twelve times in P. Oroſtue, 


cap. 11. Vitruviue, Who in his large and minute ca- 


_ talcgue of the winds, has advanced many notions, re- 
moves the various winds from their places, among 
which are Circius and Aquilo ; fixing. che latter nearer 
| the eaſt, and the cther the weſt, contrary to the cu{- | 
tom of the ancients. But not a ſingle author is to he 


S Y 
found, who favours the opinions of our adverſaries. 


That Circins blows not from the weſt, may be learned 7 
from Lucan de _ Herculis, lib. b V. 406. 


5 Non corus in illum, | 
Jus habet, aut Zephyrus, {olus ſua littora tur bat 
| Circius, et tut 1 projubet ſtatione monæei. 5 


On which paſſe Jo. Sulpitius remarks, that Ciretus : 


0 ' De re milit. i iv. 33. + Georg. i. ij, 
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« i/land of Britain, fituate almoſ, 
66 of the world, towards Circius = the weſt, where 
Circius cannot be ſeparated from the north.“ Bede 
ſubſeribes to the ſame opinion, in the beginning of his 
1 eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; “ Britain, an iſland in the ocean, : 
js placed betwixt the north and the weſt.” And 
before theſe, Pliny writes, that it lay between the 
north and weſt. The Spaniards too, at this day, uſe the 
_ word gtergo inſtead of Aparctia. Gildas himſelf calls the 
Scots and Picts northern nations, cap. XXiii, nor does 
he acknowledge any as Scots or Hibernians, except 
_ thoſe who come from the north. This furniſhes an _—y : 
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is a northerly wind, blowing nearly from the point . | 
Corus. Whoever is defir ous of knowing more. of theſe _ 


matters, may conſult S:lmatii Exercitationes Plinianz 


in Solini Poly-hiſtoria, p. 878. Strabo calls this wind 


devi pero aces; in which ſignification it is alſo 
received by the writers of the middle age; among 
whom Charles du Freſne remarks, in a gloſſary, that oy 


Circius is next to the north, where, in lupport of his 


opinion, he adduces many inſtances, which it is unne- 


ceſſary to tranſcribe, when it is evident, from the 


very firſt words of the hiſtory of Gildas, that his 


Circius is the fame; for he . f thus, ** The 
in the extremity 


anſwer to the queſtion of Lud, which he thinks 


{mart ; namely, that the reſidence of the Hibernians 
was in Hibernia ; but in that Hibernia, which is fitu- . 
ate northward, adjacent to the Roman province in 
Britain, of which the Scots are the true inhabitants : 
and that this is no other than Scotland appears incon- 

5 teſtible, not only from what has been ſaid in chap. ii. 

and ili. but from the expreſs words of Gildas. It is 

doubtſul, therefore, whether our adverſaries oupht to, 

be accuſed moſt of ignorance or malice, when they 
ſcruple not to ſupport their extravagant notions with 

the authority of Gildas, to whoſe. evidence they are 
entirely repugnant. In an old manuſcript of Gildas, 
and the edition of Gale, the paſſage' above quoted 
reads otherwiſe, namely, they return to their Hibernian 
bame. Uſher made ule of that manuſcript, but he con- 
_cealed this paſſage, as being contrary to his purpoſe. 


1 take notice of this the rather to thew the candour of 
the, 
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over, as being enticely rep 
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. the man, than that I think ſuch a reading ſhould be 
embraced. The other interpretation is {upported by 
all other manuſcripts and editions, as well as the au- 
thority of Bede; and what is {till a ſtronger argument 


for adopting it, unleſs we read Hiberni, the Hiberri- 
aus, the ſenſe of the paſſage will be imperſect, for. 


thus Gildas, „ the impudent Hibernian banditti there- 
fore return home, not long to remain. lepcelor- 


« ward, the Piéts continued Miet in the extremity of 
«the iſland, Ne. 

As to the other allegations they advance, I paſs them 
ant to the authors from 
derived, and even to- 


whom they are pretended t 


tally abſurd. It is ſufficient to have reſuted their prin- : 
cip al arguments, the reſt, having not the ſmalleſt foun- 
+ dation, * il fall to > the gr ound of themſelves. 


5 8 15 ; A 2. : VI. | 


5 1 is hewn, that the e and in er _ of 


_ the words Hibernia and Britannia has given riſe to 

warions errors, of wich the moſt remarkable are 

beutel ent, „ b 
W 4 TER the Kamins had diſcover ed that Britain Was 
one continued iſland, extending from its ſouthern 


| cba oppoſite to Gaul, as far as the az gle of C aledo- 


nia, beyond which les biet as Solinus lays *. and 


that there was another pretty large ifland ſituate weit- _ 
ward of it, now called Ireland, which I iave above | 

_ cbſerved was known in the time of Velpaſian ; they 
began to give this new diſcovered comury the nume of 


Hibernia, which had formerly been appropriated to 
the north part of Britain, deſcribed wy the ancients as 


an iſland diſtinct from the ſouthern, when as. yet they. 
knew not Ireland, at leaſt, to be an land, as has been. 
clearly proved in the ſecond chapter. And even the 
_ etymology of the word is correſpondent to this opi- 
nion, if we allow, with Bocharr, that it ſiguiſtes the 
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_ ſome ages as the prope 
ctived the Scots were c- 
to have their reſidence in Hibernia, or Jerne ; but 

they found that their wars, and all cther atchievements 
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fartheſt dwelling; which might have been ſaid of Scot- 
land with great appearance of truth, but could not with | 


any propriety be applied to Ireland. But this is a 
matter of little importance when compared with thoſe 
which have been derived from it. For while many 


latter writers, following the opinion of the ancients, | 
continued to repreſent Britain as divided into two i- 


flands, to the northermoſt of which they gave the 


name of FHibernia, and to its inhabitants that ct Hiber- 
1,1ans, or Scots, indiſcriminately, they led the more 
modern writers, eſpecially foreigners, into an inextri- 
cable labyrinth, "after Hibernia had been adopted ſor 
e of Ireland. They per- 
Hibernians, and were ſaid 


had paſſed no where but in Britain. How this could 


happen, thoſe who knew not that Hibernia was the. 


ancient name of Scotland, and only tranſlated to He- 


land, could not account ſor 3 in any ctker way, than by 
imagining that the Scots from Ireland, which they rec- 


koned Hibernia, had ſettled as a colony in Britain. 


They embraced, therefore, this opinion, by which on- 
Iy the difficulty could be ſolved. Bede, as far as 1 
| know, was the firſt who adopted this opinion, in jris 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, which he brought 


down to the year 731, Whence it was propagated a- 
mong others : for it was the common practice in thoſe 
times to tranſcribe preciſely the words of former wri- 


ters. Henceforward, it became the cuſtom, eſpecial · : 


ly among the Englhſh, to write Hibernia for Scotland, 
and Scotland for Hibernia, i. e. Ireland, indifcrimi« 


rately ; inſomuch that they even interpreted Hiberna - 
Scotland; of which ſome initances are produced in 


Fordum, 1 ii. cap. 16. The Iriſh, Who are more. 
addicted to fables, than any Other nation, beholding 


this, and not contented, unleſs all the atchievements of 


the Scots in Britain, whether againſt the Romans, Bri- 
tons, or otherwiſe, ſhould be aſcribed to themſelves 


(thovgh not the {ſmalleſt mention cf them was made at 
that lime, or at leaſt, has not been handed down to 


ws) in order the better to e their allegation, 


"he y 
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they: began to detr act ſrom the antiquity of the Scots, 
and to contend, that they had no ſeitlemer:t in Britain 


before the fifth, or even the {ixth century ; to which 
opinion they have now procured the aſtent of the Eng- 


liſh, a recent nation in Britain. But theſe legends, as 


late inventions, unknown in the earker ages, I ſhall 


now particularly refute ; becauſe, from what bas al- 
ready been advanced, and will be faid afterward, they 


will be found not only entirely void of foundaticn, but 
repugnant to the evidence of antiquiiy. However, it 
is much latter, nor before the fourteenth century, and 


even then with difficulty, that the Scets ſeem to have 


admitted, that they drew their or igin from Ireland. 


For they make no mention of that country in an epiſtle 
concerning their origin, which they ſeut to Pope John 
in the year 1220 %. But in a controverſy Which Bal- 3 
dred Biſet maintained | in the Roman court, againſt the 


allegations of the. king of England, when the argu- 


ments were to Le ſupported by authorities drawn frum 


chronicles and hiſtory, it is granted, as it were only 


by the w 175 that originally they had been inhabitants 
of Ireland. In the fame age Join of Fordun, Wi 
wrote the. hiſtory of Scotland, overpowered with au- 
thorities and teſtimonies which he knew nct fully to 
_ refute, likewiſe adopted that opinion; nor that alone, | 
but allo many cther fictions of the Iriſh, concerning 
their origin from Egypt, Which had actually begun to 
be exploded from the time of Nennius, who wrote in 
the ninth century: all which I forbear entering into 
the diſcuſſion of, as being not only repugnant to au- 


thentic monuments of facts, but generally inconſiſtent 


with reaſen. The hiſtorian above- mentioned was not 


the deviſer of theſe ſables, but related them as the 


had been invented by others; whereſore I hold him 
more excuſable than cither the original author, or 
thoſe who ſtill maintain ſuch fictions, and affirm that 
the Scots came from Ireland. And this notorious er- 
ror, ariſing from the ambiguous uſe of the word Hi- 
bernia, diſgraces our hiſtory. I have already clearly 
proved that the country which was inhabited by the 
Scots was the Fibernia of the ancients. Thoſe, there- | 


* Ap: Jo. de Tordun, lib, Ii. C. 85 
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fore, who contend that they derived their origin thence, 
muſt allow them to have been aborigenes. 


The various ſignifications of Britannia has 2 | 
duced an error no leſs remarkable, though of a diffe- 


rent kind: for reading in Bede, Paulus Diaconus, Mat- 


thæus Florilegis, and others, that © the Romans over- 
«© threw a great multitude of the Barbarians, and 


% drove the reſt to the extremity of Britain; and 


ce that hencetorward the Picts repoſed ;*” Fordun, not 
attending to what he himſelf had faid. on the ſubject, 
in lib. ii. cap. 2, 3. imagined that the Scots were ba- 
niſhed, and that the Picts obtained from the Romans a 


quiet ſettlement in Scotland: though it is evident from 
the very account, that by Britain is meant only that 
part of it which is ſouth of Severus's wall, and by the 

_ extreme. part of the iſland, is underſtood the part next 
to that wall; though Uſher labours much to darken - 
this paſſage alſo, as appears from his words quoted in 


ine preceding chapter. Nor was Fordun the firſt who 


_ fell into this error: the Engliſh had gone before him, 


and had baſely miſinterpreted their ancient authors. 


It is certain that Matthæus Weſtmonaſterienſis, «after: - 
© he had related that the Scots and Picts were baniſh _ 


<« ed the territories of Britain, in the year 620, writes, 


| that about the year 634 they returned along with tlie 
« Dacz and Norwegians, and took poſſeſſion of ihe 


« whole ifland, almott dettitnte of inhabitants, from 
T the north as far as the wall which. the Romans had 


-..<© built for the defence of the country:“ and ſich ac- 
counts are to be met with in other writers. There- 
fore, though Fordun, in theſe places, has not ſnewn 
himſelf a good critic, he muſt be acquitted both of 
fraud and faliehood. Had he thought himſelf at liber= 


ty to diſſemble this expulſion, as related by others, 


and to have deduced the origin of the Scots whence 


hg pleaſed, he certainly would not have mentioned 


the other, nor have choſen to derive his anceſtors from £... 


a people ſo much ſtigmatized, rather than from the 


Saxons themſelves, whom he ſeems not much to have 


affected. | 
This exile, according to him, comedies in the | 


IE 363, and Sante 1 to 303. Others derive the 


beginnin · 
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beginning of it from the year 378. Buchanan ſays 
chat it laſted twenty-ſeven years, and ended in 403. 
But that computation makes a chaſm of many years, 
which cannot be admitted in chronology. . For, when 
he writes that they were expelled their country about 
the year 360, according to the number of years which 
he aſſigns to their kings, he follows the chronology of 
Funccius in aſcertaining their return, where they are 
ſaid to be baniſhed Britain in 378; and the beginning 
of the reign of Fergus II. is fixed in the year 404. 
He obſerved not that this calculation is deficient in 


{eventeen years. It is ſurpriſing he did not find 
from the Roman writers, that Maximus had not, 


at that time, made himſelf maſter of Britain, and. 


that the Scots then poſſeſſed that country as for- 
merly; ſince it is evident, from theſe circumſtan- 
ces, that this expulſion was entirely a miſtake. Am- 


mianus Marcellinus relates, that he had mentioned 


the expedition of Conſtance Auguſtus, who marched 
to the aſſiſtance of tlie Britons againſt the Scots and 
Picts : “ And ſeeing,” ſays he, © that when I wrote 
„the hiſtory of Conſtance, I explained, as well as I 
„ could, the ebbing and flowing of the ocean, I. 
« thought it ſuperfluous to return to what had bcen 
diſcuſſed before. 
But this hie had related in his account of Conſtance* $ 
expedition into Britain, which he mentions in the be- 
ginning of his twentieth book to have been written by 
him. Now that expedition was undertaken the year 
_ aſter the victory over the Franks, as appears from the 
_ oration of Libanius, inſcribed Bare, i. e. in the yar 
343, which Ja. Gothofredus found out from the fub- 
ſcription leg. 5. Cod. Theod. de extraordin. In the 
ſame place, he mentions another expedition of Con- 
ſtance againſt that people, in the year 360: © But 
<6: 'ten times, during the conſulſhip of Conſtantius, and 
thrice in that of Julian, when the barbarous nations 
of the Scots and Picts in Bri itain, breaking the peace, 
laid waſte, in their incurſions, the country conti- 
guous to their borders; and the provinces, wearied 
with a ſeries of diſaſters, were filled with ter ror, 
Are,” Lud of Alaph, while he endeavours all in 
e | | | lis 
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his power to make it believed, that the Scots always 
invaded Britain from Ireland, perverts the ſenſe of 


this pallage, which is fo directly repugnant to his fie- 
tions; as if Ammianus had ſaid, chat tie Scots and 


Picts invaded the places which they had agrecd upon 


among themſelves: when it is plain, that he writes f 


the ſtipulated truce which had been broken; and ethe 
very phraſe which he uſes, of the excurſions of the na- 


non, ſhews evidently that he means the invaſion of a 


people within the ifland. Perhaps he copied this error 
from Fabrus : but there is no reaſon that we {ſhould 


follow the authority of either. Camden, likewiſe, in 


his Britannia, cap. Scoti, miſinterprets Ammianus in 
regard to the territory diſputed by theſe nations, as 
will clearly appear to any who conſiders his words. 


The ſame Ammianus relates, in the year 368, that the 


Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacotti, haraſſed the Bri- 
tons with continual moleſtations. Again, in book 2% 


concerning the tranſactions of the year 368, he has 


. theſe words: © Valentinian, therefore, as he was 


„ marching from Amiens to Treves, received the diſ- 
«& agreeable intelligence, that the Britons were redu- 


4 ced to great ſtraits by a barbarous conſpiracy ; that 
% Nedtaridus, lord of the weitern coaſt, was killed, 
and Fullofandes taken by ambuſh. e ſince,” 5 
ſays he, „When 1 wrote the hiſtory of Conſtance----- 

5 delineated the ſituation of Britain to the beſt of 


« my power, I thought it unneceſlary to return again 
„to points which were ſettled. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
«af that ti me, * ; Picts, who were divided into two 
i2 Deucalidonie, and Vecturiones, 


« like nation, wandering up and down, committed 
« great depredations. Iheodoſius afterwards came 


up with them, as they were ravaging London, where 


he put them to flight, and retook the towns and gar- 
riſons, &c. In which words, he ſo plainly aſſerts, 
that the Scots, Picts, and Attacotti lived then and for- 
merly in Britain, that it is impoſſible to doubt of it. 
Camden *, however, and aſter him Innes To endea- 


* Britan. cap. Scoti, p. 90. 
+ In Tentamine Critizo, tom. ii. p. 516, | 
Is vour- 
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vour to prove the contrary from this very paſſage of 
Ammianus: for, fay they, it! is evident, from the expreſ- 
ſion of the Scots wandering up and Jown, that they had 
not as yet fixed their reſidence | in Britain. Any per- 
ſon who reads Ammianus attentively will find, that tlie 
Picts and Attacotti are faid to wander up and down, 
as well as the Scots. But let it be ſaid only of tlie 
Scots. Mean whils, what fort of reaſoning is it, that 
the Scots, wandering up and down, committed many 
de vaſtations in a hoſtile country; were they, therefore, 
deſtitute, of a--{ixed reſidence? We muſt neceſſarily 
own, that this is equally abſurd with their other argu- 
ments. 
In the year 383, Maximus, E Spaniard, being ap- 
0 pointed a commander in Britain, valiantly overthrew 
the Scots and Picts, according to the chronicle of Pro- 
ſper, Pithæanus, and Sigebert; with whom Gregory 
of Towers ſeems to agree “k. 
Claudian teftifies, that about the year. 400, stilicho 
afforded ſuccour to the Britons * the Scots and 


LY Picts 1 * 5 , 


Inde aden velath Britannia monſtro, 
Ferro Picta genas: cujus veſtigia verrit 
Cærulus, oceanique æſtum mentitur a ; 
Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
Me juvat Stilicho, totam cum Scoti; Hibernen 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys. 
IIlius effectum curis ne bella timerem 
Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne litore tuto 
- Proſpicerem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis. | 


In the year 303 or -204; the legion which lay oppo- _ 
1 ite to the Scots and Picts, at the wall, was recalied _— 
by * as tne fame Claudian informs us: 5 


Venit et extremis rlegio pretenta Britznnis. 
Quæ Scoto dat fræna truci, ferroque notatas 
| Feriagie # exanimes, Picto warden figuras. 5 


9 Hiſt. Toms: . 
In 1. Conſulat. stilichonis, v. 347. 5 
Where 
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36 INTRODUCTION To tas HISTORY 
Where it is plain that the Scots and Picts are called 


the remote Britons. The ſame author, in other places, 


often mentions the Scots, not as exiles, but a perpetual 
enemy. Thus, in the e of Palladius 
: Celerina: e 


— Sarmaticis cuſtodia ripis, 
Quæ ſævis objecta Getis, quæ Saxona * 
Vel e * Wt; 


N mei the year 414 and arg, or, according to o- 
_ thers, 418 and 423, the Romans twice ſent to defend 
| the Britons from the Scots and Picts, who had invaded 
them: at which time, according to Gildas and Bede, 
they firſt erected the turf wall againſt chem, and af- 
terwards one of ſtone. 


In ͤ 54r, the Britons being, a as Bede relates, repel 
led from that wall, wrote to tins, the conſul; of 


Which letter he recites a few words: To Atius, the 
third time conſul, the groans of the be The ba- 
bBarians drive us to the ſea ; the ſea drives us back to 
the barbarians : between the two we ſuffer Nazif; Rs 

we are either killed in the field, or drowned. And 


when they could procure no aſſiſtance from him, they 


hired the aid of the Saxons, which proved their de- 
_ ſtruction. It is evident, therefore, that for a hun- 


dred years and upward, in which period this iti. | 
tious baniſhment is ſaid to have happened, the Scots, 


not as exiles, or a conquered people, nor at variance 


with the picts, but, on the contrary, firmly united 
with them, continually haraſſed the Britons who were 
ſubject to the Roman power. And when all theſe 


facts were known to Buchanan, how he ſhould aſſert _ 
that they then were baniſhed the country, I cannot 


concelve : 1 


CHAP. vt. 


of the origin and antiquity of the Saur. 5 
Tihert l Me rented almoſt entirely of "PF coun- 
try inhabited by the Scots: I ſhall now inquire | 

concerning 
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concerning their origin, whence, and when they ar- 
rived in Britain. | 
Thoſe who inveſtigate the riſe and progreſs of an- 
.cient nations, think they have ſufficiently aſcertained 
the truth, if they only relate what is probable: but if, 
Nr farther, they can ſupport their opinions 
with plautible arguments, it is acknowledged by all 
candid judges, that they have amply diſchargea their 
duty. Thoſe who derive the origin of the Britons _ 
from the Trojans, of the Scots from Egypt, and of 
the Picts from Scythia, certainly relate very improb- 
able fictions. For it will appear reaſonable to any one, 
vo conſiders the ſituation of the iſland of Britain, 
that it muſt have been firſt occupied by colonies from 
the adjacent country of Gaul. That the Britons are 
actually derived thence, after various accounts of thewr |} 
origin have in vain been delivered, is now regarded a 
by our neighbours as certain: as is likewiſe the opils — 
nion, that the Pitts were not of a different extraction, 
3 but were unconquered Britons, who, becauſe they re- 
_— E | tained the ancient cuſtom of painting their bodies, now 4 
diſuſed by thoſe: who were ſubject to the Roman yoke, | 
" to be diſtinguiſhed by the Romans under a ſuit- 
able appellation. And, notwithſtanding what Bede 
and others have related to the contrary, theſe facts 
are generally now embraced by the learned. Had 
they deduced the Scots alſo from Gallic extraction, 
they would have maintained a more probable opinion. 
Indeed, that they were not entirely of the ſame nation 
With tlie Britons and Picts would appear hence, that, 
as Gildas ſays, their manners were different. Had 
not this been the caſe, the Romans would have com- 
prehended them under the name of the Picts. But it 
is objected, that their common language fliews them 
not to be of different origin; or, at leaſt, that the 
reateſt part of the primitive words is ſounded the ä 
ſame by both nations. But you will ſay, that the 
French, Italians, and Spaniards are alſo not originally 
. people, neither the Romans diſtinct from the 
' Greeks. Cæſar, Strabo, and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who knew beit, ſay, that the people of Aquitain in 
Saul, the Celtæ, and the Belgæ, differed from each 


: D 3 other oy 4 
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other in their language, cuſtoms, and laws. 1 ſhould 


imagine, that the Britons were deſcended from the 
Belge, and the Scots from the Celtz. Concerning! the 


former, Cæſar ſpeaks thus: 

* The maritime part was occupied by thoſe who 
cc had paſſed over from Belgium for the ſake of war 
and plunder : moſt of the towns were named after 


„ thoſe which had formerly been the reſidence of 

e their invaders : the buildings reſembled thoſe of 

«© Gaul.” Hence alſo ſprung the cuſtom of painting 
their -bodies ; for, in Propertius II. xv. 25 and 30. 

the Belgic colour is the ſame with the Britiſh : and 


what Virgil-* calls the Belgic chariot, is named the 


- Britiſh by Propertius, II. i. 36. The Scots call their 
language the Gallic, and with great juſtice, as Edward 
Lhuyd has obſerved. Liſcus held the chief magiſtracy, 

which the people of Autun, ſays Cæſar +, call Ver- 


gobretus, who is created annually, and lias the power 


_ of life and death. In the language of the Scots, that 
Word literally ſignifies a perſon who judges. Verein- 
getorix, the name of the general of the Arverni, ſig- 
nifies, among the Scots, a man. who is the leader of 

an expedition. Vergaſillannus, the name of another 

commander of the Arverni, denotes a ſtandard-bearer 
in the language of the Scots. Edward Lhuyd produces 
more examples, which thoſe who are curious "WAY. 

| conſult . 15 
| What time the Scots firſt arrived: in Britain, is un- 

certain; however, it is probable they were the firſt _ 

inhabitants, becauſe they adopted the ancient name 
of the iſland for their own, calling their country Albin, 

and themſelves Albniach, from Albion; which ſcarce- 
ly would have happened, had they ſaceceded any other 

inhabitants in the iſland, after that name had been a- 

boliſhed. And by this name were they known alſo to 
foreign nations, as we learn from Hieronymus, Who 
calls Pelagius an Albin Dog t; and he affirms of the 
adjacent Britons, that they were the offspring of the 
5 Scots, as in another 3 he e N they. were loaded 


» Georg. i. = + De Bello Gallico, Rb. 3 
4 Vid. Lag opt. tom. 10. APP» 2. col. . 


/ 
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with the pulſe, or water-gruel of the Scots. Peer, 
Bede, and others, call Pelagius a Briton, perhaps 
trom the general name of the whole iſland. But the 
moſt credible teſtimony is that of Hieronymus, With 
j whom Pelagius was acquainted. ' Antonius Pagi re- 
1 „ marks, that "when Hieronymus calls Pelagius an Albin 
Dog, he alludes to the Scotch dogs, which were fa- 
mous over the world, of which Symmachus in epiſt. 
ii. 77. Pelagius, therefore; was of the Scots in the 
_ Hand of Albio, or Albion; for no body as yet had 
__ dreamt that there were Scots in any other country. 
And this ſingle teſtimony is ſufficient to overthrow all“ 
the arguments of the Englith and Iriſh againſt the an- 
tiquity of the Scots in Britain. It would appear, then, 
that the Scots came from ſome part of Gaul, perhaps 
q the Celtic; and while as yet they were following their 
}  feattered herds and flocks, ſome ſtrangers came over 
from Belgium, who, taking poſſeſſion of the neareſt 
\ places, drove them gradually towards the north: and 
| that, afterwards, the Romans ſhut them up in the 
% welt part of the country, which they now poſſeſe, 
> _ while {ome of them made tor Ireland and the weſtern 
4 illes. For, that Ireland did not give colonies to Bri- 
tain, but received them from it, ſeems clear ſrom the 
very ſituation of the iſlands. Belides, Edward Lkuyd 
_ atteſts, that there are ſome remains of the language 
of Scots in the names of mountains and rivers, and 
that ſome of it is {till preſerved even in common diſ- 
courſe in England and Wales; of the ute, or ſignifica- 
tion of which, the Britons can give no information: 
and of this he produces many examples. Whence he 
concludes, that, when theſe names were impoſed, 
the Hibernians poſſeſſed thoſe countries. And that 
2 ſuch a tradition is prevalent among the ancient Britons 
78 in Wales, both in the ſouth and north parts, the ſame 
author informs in his late additions to Camden's Bri- 
, tannia*. I have obſerved,” ſays he, the inha- 
e bitants of thoſe mountains call any champaign coun- 
« try Hendrew, which {ſignifies an ancient habitation z; _ 
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* bitants of the mountainous Parts 3 Brecknock and 


« Radnor, that the Hibernians anciently poſſeſſed 
6 theſe countries: which I thought worthy of re- 


4 marking, as it can hardly be imagined, that the in- 


0 ba bitants of the ſouthera part of Wales could be in- 


formed of this by the people of Brecknock and, 
* Radnor, or theſe, on the other hand, by the for- 


mer; {ince they are ſeparated from all mutual com- 


e merce by a country extending almoſt eighty thou- 


32 


<« ſand peces.” If we attentively conſider all theſe 


_ eireumſtances, we ſhall find, that they afford more 


certain evidence of the deſcent and antiquity of the 
Scots, than the Romans were able to produce for the 


| wank: va of their own Quirites. 


Uſher *, however, inſiſts, “ It was well reniark- | 


EE « ed by the learned Camden, that, if every hiſtory : 
* and record had been loſt, and no anchor had tranſ\- 
N . mitted to us that the true Scots were deſcended of | 


« the Hibernians (the Triſh), the very cn e 
their language would eaſily confirm it, and even 
ſooner than the authority of the graveſt hiſtorians.” 

Foes to the ſame 


purpoſe, from John Major. But, with deference to 


Vſher, this obſervation very. little recommends his 
_ own doctrine, or that of Camden, or Ln, 1 For, 
What ſort of ar 


gument is this; the Scots and Triſh nie 


one ſort of language, therefore the Scots are deſcends . 
ed from the Iriſh? Why ſhould we not rather ſay, 
that the Iriſh are deſcended from the Scots, when the 
ſiuation of the two countries authorizes that opinion ? 
and when the name of Hibernia denotes Scotland a- 

mong the more ancient writers, and was not given to 
Ireland till much later, and that too with impropriety, 5 
to which either not the ſmalleſt regard was paid in 


former times, or it Was confidered, I believe, omin- . 
ouſly, as a part of Britain beyond the Forth. N othin 


more can be concluded from the reſemblance of their 8 


language, than that both the nations were deſcended 


from the ſame ſtock, however that happened. The 
: eee of e Major ſeems to be we the beſtßz 


. Cap. XV. 
25 


8 %- 
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as "I adduces the teſtimony of Bede and others. But 

the teſtimony of Bede is ſupported by no authority; 
and what he relates of the origin of the Scots and Picts 

{avours of old women's tales. Almoſt all the Engliſh, . 
after Camden, allow, that the account which he has 
given of the origin of the Picts is erroneous ; nor 

ſeems there to be any more truth in what he has 

related of the Scots. That theſe were the moſt an- 
_cient inhabitants of Britain, feems probable from che 
reaſons above- mentioned. 


"C 41 A P. VIII. 


Of th the walls and faites which the Reians ered 1 
WET againſt the Sco ots EAR Picts. | 


HE Romans, with or eat | hour; 120 50 walls +. 
and fortifications, to prevent the incurſions of 
55 e "Caledonians: or the Scots and Pits, and protect 
the part of tl. * which they had conquered. 
About the year 81 *, Julius Agricola eſtabliſhed a 
guard in the narrow trad of country lying between 
the Clyde and the Forth. He was the firſt of the 
Romans who penetrated ſo far; but theſe boundaries 
were ſoon loſt. The emperor Hadrian  ** came 
„ over into Britain, and drew a wall, extending 7 
6 eighty thouſand paces, to ſeparate the Romans 
from the "Barbarians ;” not where Agricola ha! 
1 his guards, for that ſpace is much narrower, 
but he erected his turf-wall from the Solway Frith to 
_ the mouth of the Tyne, where ſome veſtiges of it re- 
- main unto this day. Afterwards Antoninus Pius con- 
( quered the Britons by Lollius Urbicus his lieutenant, 
«who confined the Barbarians within narrower li- 
„ mits, by, means of another turſ-wall.” That this 
| extended between the friths of Forth and Clyde is 
* evinced from ſeveral Roman inſcriptions found in 
| that place; many of which bear the name of Antoni- 
1 * and one that of Lollius. Antonius Pagl week, | 


2 Tacit ig Vita Agricole. + Spartianus, 
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from the coin of Antoninus, that this tranſaction hays | 
Pened in the year 140; and this conjecture is not a 
little confirmed by an infer” 0 taken | irom the 7 wan | 
In theſe words: | 


ANTONINO AUG. 210 P. p. cos. mW. 


At leaſt, this inſcription ſhews that the wall Was not ; 
built before that time. What Pauſanias mentions in 
kis Arcadcis alludes to this tranſaction: “ He amer- 
« ced the Brigantes in Britain in a great deal cf land, 
_« becauſe they had invaded the land of the Venuves.” 
But Pauſanias is either miſtaken in the name, or there 
have been other Brigantes at that time, than what 
we know of: becauſe Venuvium (fo Ruhnius reads it) 
is ſituate in the middle of the territory which is now ſup- 
poſed to have belonged to the Brigantes, and they are 

_ all placed within Hadrian's wall; but the lands which 
Were taken from them lie between the wall of Hadrian 
and that of Antoninus Pius: rejecting, therefore, the 
opinions of later writers, it is here thru the Brigantes 

_ of Pauſanias ought to be fought for. But the wall 
of Antoninus remained not long as a boundary : for 
the Scots and Picts, diſdaining to be reſtrained by it, 
carried war into the province when M. Aurelius and 
IL. Verus were emperors. Calpurnius Agricola, the 


Proprætor, Was ſent to oppoſe them; but he ſeems net 


to have reſtrained them within narrower limits than 
_ the wall of Hadrian. Xiphilinus * relates, from Dio, 
that, under the eraperor Commodus, the people of 
the iſland paſſing over the wall, which lay between 
them and the Roman camp, committed great devaſta- 
tion, and cut off a Roman general with all his troops. 
| Herevpon Commodus diſpatched Ulpms Marcellus 
_ againſt them, who is {aid to have given them a ter- 
Jible defeat; but he did not confine them further than 
the wall of Hadrian: ſor even ofter the death of Al- 
| Roy, his ſucceſſor, Dio writes, that not much leſs 
than the half of Britain belonged to the ar- 10 nor 
ace he ever make mention of the other wall. ä 


* Lib, laxii, 


About 
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About the year 209, the emperor Severus, which 
is the greateſt glory of his reign, “ made a wall in 
Britain from ſea to ſea, fortified with trenches ane : 
towers *.“ And, tliat this was tlie ſftone-wall, 
* which the veſtiges are ſtil] to be ſeen, betwixt the : 
Solway Frith and the mouth of the Tyne, is now un- 
_ animoufly acknowledged by all who have conſidered 
tlie ſubject with attention. Buchanan, Uitcr, end 
others believed, or affected to believe, that the Wall 
of Severus was fituate between the Friths of Clyde 
and Forth: Bede maintains the contrary Cpinion, and 
aſſerts that that wall was not made of ttone, but turf. 
For he imagined the wall of Hadrian to 55 that of 
Severus ; the reaſon ef which error I ſhall f lain 
aſterwards: bnt Spartianus reſutes all their opinions, 
When he ſays, that “ the wall was Bails ver the raw 
ce part,” Salmaſius reads it, zurui aut vallum, the 
wall or rampart, and has adopted that interpretation 
in his context; but it ſeems much better to retain the 
ancient reading, than to follow an innovation which 
15 contrary to the authority of the copies ; eſpecially 
as it points out ſo properly the ſituaticu of the wall: for 
a4pud vallum ſignifies the ſame with juxta vallum, or 
near. the wall, where it is certain that the ſtone-wall 
of the emperor Hadrian was erected. Nor do any 
| Inſcriptions, or other authentic tokens, hitherto found _ 
T i Scotland, ſhew, that the Romans ſtaid there after 
the age of the emperor Antoninus. Wherefore,” _ 5 4 
ſays Horſley , © if you grant, that Severus built the 
„ wall, you need only ſearch for it in the northeren 
part of England.” Beſides, Dio ſays, that“ at 
that time there were two nations of the unconquer- 
che ed part o of the Britons, theCaledonil +} and Mæatæ ; 


„ the 


_* Spartianus, cc. Britannia Romana, p. x 18. 

| + Antiquaries are duch divided about the etymology of 
Caledonia. Buchanan, though a native of the Highlands, 
and of courſe converſant with the Galic language, is not 
happy in his conjectures on that ſubject. Calden, accord-. _ 

ing to him, ſignifies a hazel tree. From thence proceeds 1 

Y the famous Caledonian foreſt, and the 3 name of Caledonia. | 
| - 18 It | 


« _ 
14 
— 
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q | «the latter of whom dwelt near the wall which di- 
| « vides the iſland, and the former beyond them.” 


But! it is certain, from Tacitus, that Caledonia began 
| from 


—— Ire oo oo —— — — — —— — 


4 111 is amazing to obſerve, how a man of his learning,and creat.” 
** abilities, could give in to ſuch a puerile conceit. But bad 
Buchanan conſidered properly his native tongue, he would 
| | have found that Cuultin, and not Calden, ſignifies a hazel 
Ky * tree; and that there is no ſuch a word as Calden to be met 
. | © with in the Galic language. 
“ Dr. Lloyd, biſhop of St Aſaph, derives Caledonia from - 
«. Cilydion, a Britiſh word, fignifying borderers. The Cale- 
** donians, fays that learned prelate, bordered on the Roman 
province m Britain, and therefore were, with great pro- 
priety, called borderers. The biſhop did not conſider that 
the boundaries of the province were often changed. If we 
ſuppoſe tlie wall conſtr ucted by Adrian marked out the li- 
mits of the Roman empire in Britain, then the e ee + : 
Otiadini and Meate, had a much better title to the name of 
borderers than the Caledonians. If the wall built by An- 
toninus Pius is to be looked upon as the boundaty of the 
province, then it naturally ſhould follow, that the Caledo- 
nians did not acquire the name of Cilydion, or borderers, till 
after the conſtruction of that wall. But the paſſage men- 
tioned from Lucan proves, that the name of Caledonians . 
made ſome noiſe in the world as early as the reign of Nero. 
Thus the biſhop's etymon of Caledonia falls to the ground. + 
Camden, one of the beſt antiquaries that the world ever 
Produced, has endeavoured to give the etymon of Caledo- | 
„ mia. Kaled, obſerves that learned writer, is a Britiſh word, 
«© which ſigniſies hard. In the plural number it makes Kale. 5 
dion, and hence proceeds Caledonii, that is, a people, hardy, 
rough, uncivilized, as northern nations generally are: a 
people fierce in their temper, from the extreme coldneſs of 
_ © their climate; a people bold, forward, and intrepid, from 
„the abundance of their blood. 5 
© 'The ſeverity of this obſervation on the national chien ; 
ter of the Caledonians does not at all favour the etymon » 
produced by Camden. If the name of Kaledion was firſt 
framed by the Britons of the ſouth, it may be juſtly que- 
ſtioned, whether they themſelves, before the reign of Nero, 
were leſs hard, rough, and uncivilized, than their neighbours. | | 
of the north, or of courſe leſs intitled to that name. But 
as every thing that falls from ſo juſtly celebrated a writer, 
makes a great impreſſion, I confeſs this etymon had ſuch 
weight with me, that I long conſidered the word Kaled as 
the root of Caledonii. This led me further into the ſubject; 
and I ſybmit to the world, with great deference to the 
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from the rampart of Antoninus. V/kerefore, the Mæatæ 
muſt have dwelt between theſe and the wall of Ha- 
_ Arian, It is ſaid, moreover that Severus amerced the 
55 MO, Caledonii 
„ great merit of Camden, the additional obſervations. I have 
«© made. | e oh C 
© KALED, in both the ancient Britiſh and Galic langua- 
ges, ſignifies hard. In both theſe languages in, ur yu ſig- 
% nifies. a country. From the monoſyllable in comes the dimi— 
% nutive innis, which in the Welch and Galic is of the ſame 
import with the Englith word iſland. By joining Kaled and 
in together, ve have Caledin, a rough and mountaii'ous coun— 
© try; which is exactly the ſignification of Alba, the only 
name by which the Highlanders diſtiyguiſh Scotland to this 
** day.---This etymon of Caledonia is at leaſt plauſible : but 
I I mult confeſs that the derivation given by Mr Macpherſon, 
the tranſlator of the poems of Othan; is more ſimple and 
„ natural. DES 5 | „„ N 3 8 | 
„The Highlanders, as he juſtly obſerves, call themſelves _ 
_ © Cat]. That diviſion of Scotland which they potles they 
_ © univerſally call Caclidoch, that is to ſay, the country oi tae 
J Cael or Celtes, The Romans, by a tranſpoſition of the let- 
_ ter 1, in Cazl, and changing the harſh ch of doch, into an 


_ © harmonious termination, formed the name of Caledonia.” 


During the invaſion- of the Ramane, we figd many other 
© tribes, beſides the Caledonians and Meaate, in the north of 
Britain; though probably they were no more than ſubdivi- 
cc 
tribes were governed by an independent chief, or petty 
king. In Cæſar's time there were no lefs than four ſuch 
chieftans in Kent, and each of them veſted with regal au- 
thority. The political government of Caledonia was, in 
Domitian's reign, much the ſame with that of Kent during 
J.. P OO Ep on ng 
When the tribes of North Britain were attacked by the 
Romans, they entered into aſſociations, that by uniting _ 
their ſtrength, they might be the more able to repel the 


common enemy. The particular name of that tribe, which 
either its ſuperior power or military reputation placed at 


the head of the aſſociation, was the general name given by 

„ the Remans to all the confederates. OE ny 
Hence it is, that the Mzatz and Caledonians have in- 

£© groſſed all the glory which belonged in common, though, 


ſions of thoſe two illuſtrious nations. Every one of thoſe 


© in an inferior degree, to all the other nations ſettled of old ; 


in North Britain. It was for the ſame reaſon that the name 
of Meate was entirely forgotten by foreign writers after 
the third century, and that of the Caledonians themſclves 


but ſeldom mentioned after the fourth. 5 
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Caledonii and Mzatz in a conſiderable part of their 
territory: but, ſoon after the death of that emperor, 


we do not findꝭ that any alteration happened i in re- 
gard to the. wall, till the year 369, When Theo- 
4. do Epaired the fortifications; watch-men, and 
"CE guards Were placed on the boundaries, and the * | 


_ Gildas and Bede relate of the walls which were built 


ſeſſion of the whole territory to the frith of Forth, 


But the authority of Bede and Gildas is not ſufficient. 
to perſuade us, that the province, recovered by 
1 85 Theodoſius, was the ſame with that of which the Ro- 
mans had been deveited for more than two hundred 
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they obliged his ſon to reſtore it *. om this time 


« vince which was retaken, got the name of Valentia,” 
as Ammianus writes T. Whence ſome, becauſe what 


by the Romans in the fifth century, cannot be rightly 
underſtood unleſs the Romans left the Britiſh, in poſ- 


are of opinion that Valentia extended to that boundary. | 


years, and had retained ſo ſhort a time: for theſe 
writers throw all into perplexity. I obſerved before, 


that Bede miſtakes the wall of Hadrian for that of. 
Severus: and as one error produces another, he has 
fallen into ſeveral. He found that the authors whour 
| he copied, viz. Eutropius, Euſebius, Orofius, and 
_ Gildas, wrote of tliree walls, of which one only is 
mentioned by the former three authors, and two by-. 
 Gildas. But there are three ſuch walls found in Bri- 
tain. r he Was 8 deſirous of alerbing Cy to 8 > 


1 The 1 were one of thoſe 8 who were ſettled to , 
*< the ſouth of the Clyde and the Forth. Ptolemy places the 


4 Gadeni, Salgovæ, Novantes, and Damnii, in the ſame divi- 
© ſion of the country. To the north of the friths the ſame 
„ writer aſſigns their reſpective places to-the Caledonii, Epidii, 


Carini, Cantæ, Loge, and ſeveral other ſmall tribes. With- 


out inſiſting upon the probability that Ptolemy, an Egyp-+ 


< tian, was not fo” minutely acquainted. with the internal 


0 ſtate of Britain as he pretends, at a time when the north 
. Europe was ſo little known to men of letters, we ſhall 
take it for granted, that all thoſe nations he mentions | 

were of the ſame original ſtock,”?  MACPHERSON'S Ce, 

cal Di Ver tation. . 


* Herodian. . + Lib, vi. 
85 proper 
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proper builders, he aſſerted with Gildas, that the 
ſtone-Wall was erected by the legion which was ſent 
over under the laſt Honorins. The length of Severus's 
wall would not admit of its being ſituate between the 
Clyde and Forth; wherefore, he choſe the wall of 
Hadrian in its place. The third wall ſtill remained, 
which he aſcribed to the legion ſent hither in the year 
41 4, although it is certain, that it was built by Lol- 
lins Urbicus in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as has been 
mentioned above: and thus he imagined he had al- 
ſigned to each wall its proper builder. He had never 
read of the works of Hadrian and Antoninus : and 
their names being omitted in the catalogue of builders, 


be knew not to whom elſe he could atribute theſe 


works, than the perſons he has named. But I am 
inclined rather to think that the Britons repaired the 
turf-wall of Hadrian in the year 414, and the ſtone- 
Wall of Severus in 416, which the above-mentioned 
authors imagined to be then firſt erected, 
Dor is this opinion any thing invalidated by ſaying, _ 
that The Picts and Scots, paſſed the valley Tethy- 
« ca * in their corracles, by the aſſiſtance of ſails and 
% oars,” (for ſo I think it ought to be read; a man- 
ner of expreſſion not much unlike what Ovid makes 
uſe of, when he calls the ſea a Field of Waters) 
becauſe it was both uſual and neceſſary that the 
Scots and Picts, on the one fide of the Forth, ſhould 


_ join with thoſe on the other, when they intended to 


attack the numerous nation of the Britons : and in 
this way they might be ſaid to be carried over the 


| * * In the oldeſt manuſcript it is read | Tythicam vallem, 


whence, by a ſlight alteration, it may be changed into Tethy- 


cam vallem, which I imagine is the proper reading, derived 
from the Tethys : for Gildas imitated the poets very much in 
his diction and manner of expreſſion. But Camden, in his 
Britannia, cap. Scoti, ſays, **. Gildas calls it Vallem Scythi- 
«© cam (for ſo the Paris edition has it) where ethers, without 
any meaning, read Stythicam Vallem.”” There appears to be 


little or no meaning in the reading he has adopted: and in 


that which he rejects, it is highly probable, that the letter , 
by a very common miſtake, has been taken from the end of 
the word trans, and added to the beginning of that which 
follows it. . n 3 5 
e frich 
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frith of Forth. Beſides, there is no reaſon why, bj 
the valley Tethyca, another frith might not be meant. 
For inſtance, had they paſſed through the Solway 
Frith; and thence too they were dreaded, as Gildas | 
expreſsly affirms: wherefore, - there alſo, “on the 
% ſhore of the ocean, towards the ſouth, the Romans 
c erected towers at proper diſtances in ſight of the 
„ fea.” Nennins, likewiſe, in cap. 36. calls the ſea 
or frith, which flows between Britannia and the coun- 
try of the Saxons, by the ſame name. But whether 


by the valley of Tethyca be underſtood the frith of 


Forth, or that of Solway, it is manifeſt that both Bede 


and Gildas were miſtaken, when they imagined that 


the two walls were erected entirely by theſe ſingle le- 
gions, for no other reaſon, than that in the authors 

whom they had read they found no mention of the 
Works of Hadrian and Antoninus. For though the ſi- 

lence of theſe authors acquits them of any ſuſpicion of . ä 
relating deſignedly what they knew to be falſe, it, b 
no means, evinces, that what they have related is 
true. But if any perſon contends, that theſe things 


are otherwiſe, I ſhould be glad that he would ſhew, 
from any approved writer, at what time the Romans, 


after the emperor Antoninus, fixed their boundaries 
at the frith of Forth, that ſo he might vindicate Gil- _ 


das and Bede from the arguments here adduced againſt 


them. Horſley, who has inveſtigated this ſubject with 
particular curioſity, is of opinion, that it was not done 
by Theodoſius, as ſome would inſiſt: “ This,” ſays 
ne, © appears not ſo clear to me; I am inclined rather 
ce. 0 think that our wall in the north part of England, 
and the towers upon it, are the fortifications men- 
„ tioned by Ammianus Mercellinus. 1 am fully per- 
« ſuaded, that the wall of Severus was the moſt uſual 
6 boundary of the Roman province; becauſe near 
c the courſe of it are found many inſcriptions, rela- 
„ting as well to the earlier as later emperors; which 
cannot be ſaid of the wall in Scotland. And this, in 
my opinion, is moſt conformable both to the teſti- 
_*© mony of hiſtorians, and the inſcriptions and coins 
« which have hitherto been found +.” Thus far 


4+ Britannia Romana, p. TER and 118, 
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Horſley, who was an Engliſhman, and would not have 
made theſe conceſſions, could the contrary opinion 
have been ſupported with any degree of plauſibility ; 

for, in accounting why the Romans did not carry their 
conqueſts farther north, he alledges a reaſon no leſs 
invidious than falſe, viz. that the other parts of the 
illand were of no value: and this he proves from Au- 


relius Victor, and Appianus Alexandrinus. But, in 


fact, the land, which lies between the walls of Seve- 
rus and Antoninus, is preferable to that in the north 
of England; for Appianus ſays, that the Romans reap- 
ed little profit from the part of the iſland which they 
poſſeſſed. And, before him, Strabo : “ The Romans, 
_« though they could eaſil have made themſelves ma- 
„ ſters of Britain, deſpiſe 

, ſaw that there was no danger to be apprehended 
cc from the inhabitants of the country, and that the 


c poſſeſſion of it could not be of much advantage; for 
ce 


d the conqueſt, when they 


“ there ſeems to be more money reaped at preſent by 

the revenues, than the tribute could amount to, af- _ 
ter deducting all the expences of the ſoldiery and 
* tax-gatherers : and it was apprehended, that ſuch 
a conqueſt would prove detrimental to the circum- 


“ jacent iſlands *. But that ſuch was the caſe, nei- 
ther the authority of Strabo, Appian, or Victor, is 
ſufficient to convince us. How much more juſtly and 
acutely ſpeaks Galgacus, as repreſented by Tacitus: 


© © Tnfatiable of conqueſt, the plunderers of the world, 
i 46 


when they had ravaged every land, ranſacked the | 


*44 c ocean for its ſpoil. If an enemy 15 rich, they are 


ce prompted to attack him by avarice ; if poor, they 


are impelled by ambition. Unparalelled in their 
thirſt of dominion, they luſt, with equal ardour, 
after the riches and poverty of all. 5 deſolate 
the earth, yet ſpeak of peace +.” 

But, in regard to Gildas and Bede, one thing 45 
ſerves to be remarked. We are certain, from the 


cc 


| hiſtory of the Romans, that there were three walls or 
i ramparts erected in Br maln 8 two handred Yours 


„ Lib, ii. p. 118. | 
+ Vit. Agricolæ, e. xx. 
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in territory within the walls: 


writes, the ſtones, 
not found in the adjacent country, but carried from 


ſome place at a diſtange. But that all theſe circum- 


the Greek name for hillocks. | 
that the wall of Antoninus, as well as others in Eng- 
land, is likewiſe called Crimiſalile; but, 
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before the arrival of the two legions, by whom they 
alledge two of them to have been raiſed, So that 
both they, and thoſe who implicitly follow them, a- 


ſcribe more atchievements to theſe ſingle legions, in 
the ſpace of two ſummers, than to many legions, 
headed by the Roman emperors themſelves, durin 


all theſe two hundred years. For the Scots and Picts 
were twice driven out of the province, and amerced 
then two. walls were 
drawn acroſs the iſland, one of turf, and another of 


ſtone, with towers towards the ſouth, on the ſea-ſhore; 


which is not at all probable, eſpecially if, as Horlley * 
of which the wall was built, were 


ſtances arc entirely falſe, we have the teſtimony of 


the Roman writers, Who inſorm us that theſe walls 


were erected long before. There remained nothing 


more, therefore, to be done by theſe. legions, than 

that the firſt, perhaps, repaired the wall of Hadrian, — i 
and the other that of Severus. 8 | 
That ſtone wall retains to this Jay: 1 in the language 
01 the Britons, the name of Cual- Sever ; from its 
ſounder ;, and by the Engliſh and Scots is called Eri- ; 
miſike, which literally ſignifies the wall of Severus 


in their tongue: for they interpret Severus, Grim. 


And this etymology of the word is much more plau- 


fible than what ſome pretend to derive ſrom vg, 
It mnſt be confeſſed, 


that they have been improperly ſo deſigned, from the 


P name of the principal wall. 5 Y 
If theſe things are fo, Buchanay, Tillemont, ob" | 


S 


5 others, have laboured in vain to prove, that the wall 
of Severus ran between the friths of Clyde and Forth. 


In vain alſo doth Buchanan call Bede to his aſſiſtance. 


Bede, indeed, imagined that the wall of Hadrian was 1 


built by Severus; - i regard to the reſt, he was en- 


tirely wrongs but he never {aid that Severus built the 


t ch den. 


wall 


it is probable, 
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;f 


al between theſe two friths, nor, indeed, did he 


10 much as ſuppoſe it. 


I own, that in the Annotations 


on Buchanan, lib. i. after enumerating fix lines dr 
ont-guards, as being drawn acroſs the 'uland, theug H. 
in reality there were only three, thete words are add- 
ed: „truly Bede, whem both Buchanan and Camdc:1 

«© endeavour to draw to their opinion, appears to be 


„„ {go uncertain and a 


:zbiguous in this point, 


that [” 


„% know not well whote ſentiments to adopt: lam 1: E. 
0 clined, however, to think that Buchanan 1s right.“ 
If this ſhould be ſo, I bave been arguing againſt eds 


to no purpoſe. 


But when Bede mentions firſt a turt- 


wall, drawn between the two friths of which be bad 
7 ſpoken, namely, Clyde and Forth, and aſterwards 


mentions a ſtone-Wall, 


eight feet broad and twelve 


high, built on the ſame line where Severus had fer- 
: merly- erected one ; and when there is no ſuch ſtone 
wall, except that which runs from the Solway frith to 
| Newealtle, I eonfeſe, I can ſee no d gbigrity in Bede 
concerning the place Where Severus's wall ſtood. Fer 
he mentions ſome places in the neighbourhood of that 
Wall, as in hiſt. iii. 2. Hefenfelth, called in Latin 


cc 
e 
e 
. 


Cœleſtus Campus, the heavenly field, is ſituute near 
that wall, on the north, where formerh y the Re- 
mans drew a wall ſrom fea to fea, to guard Bri- 
tannia from the incurſions of the burberians, 


This. 
mp has been long the 


reſort cf the brettren of 


| * * * * church, which is not far diſtant. 
415 intimates, 


nct far from the river Tyne; 


2 
that the place near % wall was ſitvat 
ie near the .W all,” oy 


ſays he, where formerly the Remans inclo{ed Bri- 


0X" "$anhia'.” 


ſitua 


and, When copying Euſcbius Hierony= 
mianus in his chronicle; he makes the v 


to be a hundred and thirty-two theuſand paces 
length. | 


all of Severus 


3 in 


All which circumſtances clearly evirce the 


tion in which he fixed the v all of Se verus. And, 


it is cbſervable, that Bede aſſigns the fame erte : 
to the Roman province with thoſe for which I con- 


"tend 2 


2 Bit. hr XI. | 
NE 


= « The Remans,” ſays he, 00 inhabited * the 
24 territory fourth of the wall, Which 1 have laid Se- 


e 
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„ yerus drew acroſs the illand ; which the towns, 

«7 lighthouſe, bridges, and payed-ways, in thoſe 
« places, witneſs to this day.” It deſerves here to 

be remar ked, that Bede conſidered the part of Britan- 

nia, beyond the wall of Severus, as an iſland. But as 
to what he ſubjoins. “ the Romans, from a thirſt of 
e dominion, held poſſeſſion of the farther parts of 
© Britain, and even the ilands that are ſituate beyond 5 

* Britain ;'* it cannot be admitted, upon any princi- 

ple of common ſenſe, if we allow, that, by the name 

of Britain, in this place, is underſtood the. whole. 

iſland to the extremity of Caledonia: nay, it cannot 
be ſaid, with any propriety, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that he makes Britain extend only to the frith of E- 

Jinburgh (for that the name is frequently uſed in that 

a cceptation, has been ſhewn above) ſince it would. 

imply ſomewhat of abſurdity to ſay, that the Romans, 
| from a thirſt of dominion, held poſſeſſion of that ter- 

2 ritory, when, for three hundred years, the * 
of their empire had deen beyond © © Ra 


"IX: 


CHAP. 


: of the origin IF: the Pigs, _ 8 of their kings 1 
aud the bounds of their n - | 


TT i is now. 8 allowed that the. Picts * were 
e who either 2 never been conquered by 
5 the 
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"$00 ſe iS Feen believed, that the: Picts derived their” 
appellation from their characteriſtical cuſtom of painting 
5 their bodies. This opinion ſeems to be ſupported by an 
| «expreſſion of Claudian; who ſhews in another place, that 
© the Picts continued the old practice of drawing the figures 
45 of animals on their limbs, after it had been aboliſhed in 
V south Britain. But when the faſhion of painting in the 
4 * ſame way was univerſal in Britain, it may be aſked, why 
c were not all the inhabitants called Pifs by the Romans? 

+ #1 „Why were the Caledonians of the caſt diſtinguiſhed. by a 
1 I name to which thoſe of the weſt had the ſame right; for it. 
« is certain they uſed the Glaſizm of Pliny, and the Vitrum | 
0 Mela, in common? Pitti is no more thau an epithet: 
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the Romans, and lived en the north of their province, 
or had ned thither to ſhake off the Roman yoke ; to 


E = | ME. whom, 


404 as Virgil world have been guilty of an impropt: 'ety, | 


159 


had he called either the Geloni or Agathyiil, Fifi, with- 
out ſpecifying the particular nation to which he applied 


that epithct, ſo the Romans in Britain would have becu 


_ guilty of the ſame ſoleciſm, had they called the caſtern in- 


habitants of Caledonia Picti, without annexing a NOUN 
ſubſtantive to the adjective. 

„Upon weighing theſe difficulties, F am apt to belicve, 
that the name, out of which the Romans framcd the deſig- 


nation of Picti, was originally a Britiſh one, and of a very 


different ſigniſication from the Latin word, which is equi- 
valent to painted i in Eugliſh. The name was very probably 
framed by the Scots to the weſt, or the Mete to the 

en and as it may have been. impoſed after the expe» 


dition of Sev verus, it is no matter of wonder that it was 


unknown to all the Roman writers till the * end of the 


third century. 
After the reign of Caracalla, the defign of conquering. | 


North Britain feems to have been totally laid afide by the 
Romans. Ihe frequent competitions of rival emperors, 


© the public diſtractions unavoidably attending ſuch conteſts, 


and a long ſucceſſion of princes, fooliſh, wicked, and in- 


active, muſt have diverted their attention to other objects. 


The barbarians of Caledonia had ſenſe enough to avail 


themſdves of the advantages which an adminiſtration, ſo 
feeble and uncertain, muſt have afforded them. They 


ade frequent incurſions into the Roman provinces, and 
met with little oppoſition. Not long after, Conſtantius 


Chborus came from the continent into Pritain, with an in- 
tention to make war upon them; but he dicd at York, 


before this defign could be executed, It was prob: bly 
much about that time that the Romans diſcovered that 
the moſt conſiderable nation among the upconquered Bri-, 


tons was called Piftich, a word correſponding in ſound 

with the Pif; in Latin: accordingly. we find that Eunme- 
nius, the panegyriſt, is the firſt Boman author who mens 
rioned that people under this new name. | 
In philological inveſtigations of this kind, it is much 
euſier to diſapprove of the conjectures of others, than to 
* offer a more rational one to the public. But as new opz- 
nions, which turn only an verbal criticiſin, are very in- 
nocent, though perhaps they may be ill founded, I ſhall 
venture to give a new etymon of the name of Picti. ; 
„The Highlanders, who ſpeak the ancient language of 


Caledonia, expreſs the name of that once famous nation, 
who were at laſt ſubdued by the Scots, by the word Piftich. 
4322 a e . 55 TOE: 
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whom, becauſe they retained the ancient cuſtom of 
painting their bodies, which had now been long diſ- 


_ uſed by the provincial Britons, the Romans gave a ſui- 
table name. I am informed, however, that a living 
author, of no ſmall reputation in the literary world, 
endeavours, in a treatiſe written profeſſedly on this 


ſubject, to eſtabliſh an opinion directly contrary to 


that which is here advanced; namely, that the Picts 


were no other than Saxons, who either in the time of 
the Romans, or before it, had fixed their reſidence 
on the eaſt coaſt in the north part of Britain. On this 
_ Poſition he imagines, that he can eafily ſolve many 
difficult points which have hitherto not even been ob- 
| ſerved by others, much leſs underſtood. Among o- 
ther matters, which he thinks are cleared up by this 
Hypotheſis, one is, that thence it is evident why the 


Saxon language continues to this day to be ſpoken, 


Without any foreign mixture in that cgitern. part of 
the country. Who is ſo deſtitute of reaſon as not to 


ſee the force of his argument? I fear it is contrary 


ic the rule in logick, which forbids the making uſe of 
any propoſition as certain, that requires moſt to be 
proved. I have not yet learned by what arguments 


_ this author ſupports his opinion; but if he ſucceeds no 
better in his attempt to eſtabliſh it, than Antonious 


: Vagi did e ag Antonius uy ago aſſerted this 


£06 They could not have 1 this. epithet Hoon the Ro- | 


idea that the Romans were in this iſland, or ever exiſted: 
yet the name now under conſideration is very familiar to 
their ears. One of the ideas affixed to the word Pifditch, 
or Piftich, is that odious one which the Engliſh expreſs by 


mans; for the illiterate part of the Highlanders have no 5 


* the word plunderer, or rather thief. Therefore it is no: 


to a people fond of depredation; and Dion gives us to 
* underſtand, that the barbarians of North Britain took a 
“ peculiar pleaſure in robberies; nor was this character, in 
© theſe days of violence and ignorance, attended with much 
8 infamy: if the robber had the addreſs to form, and the 
ſpirit to execute, his unjuſt ſchemes, he was rather proud 

„than aſhamed of his conduct: all the honeſty required at 


improbable that their neighbours may have given thatetitle 1 


4 his hands, Was pot to aſe on the Property of a friend 3 


Lor ally.“ 


3 
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be very doctrine) whoever he be, he WI not meet with 5 
5 much applauſe. 


Antonius Pagi embraced this opinion 5 boom: he 


ſaw that the miraculous victory obtained by the Bri- | 


| kens over the Saxons and Picts, under the conduct + 
_ Germanus Antiſſidorenſis, could have no foundation in 
truth, unleſs the Saxons had occupied ſome parts of 
Britain before the arrival of Hengiſt and Horſa : fer 
Germanus died on the laſt day of July 448, and Hen- 
giſt and Horſa arrived not in Britain before the year 
following, that they were hired by the Britons. 
About forty years after the death of Germanus, one 
Conſtantius attempted to write his life, when thoſe 5 
mercenary Saxons, after having either butchered or 
expelled almoſt all the Britons, uſurped the greateſt 
and moſt fertile part of the country to themſelves. 
Conſtantius attending only to the ſtate of affairs in bis 
own time, has, in order to raiſe the honour of Ger- 


manus, forged the ſtory of that victory over a poor == 


0 who had not then arrived in Britain. 
Antonius Pagi, that he might ſupport this torrering 


0 fable with a miracle, makes the Saxons to be the Scots 


or Caledonians; which he endeavours to confirm from 


_ theſe words of Chaudian, in the fourth eee of | 
Honorius: WS CRE 


Ps e Laxone 8 5 
Orcades. Incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule. 
Scotorum cumulos flevit en Hiberne. | 


f And From: Sidonius Apollinaris 5 panegyric on Avitus, 
* V. 3 Fo where he lays: of . Cela 5 


. „ Victricis car 
ED Caledonios tranſvexit ad uſq; Britannos ; 


Fuderit & eee Scotum „ & cum : Saxone | 
F 


As alſo FREY 3 as Marcallims * writes, : 
| that about the year 463, the Piéts, Saxons, Scots, and 
5 Attacotti, haraſſed the Britiſh continually, 


— Lib. ri. we 
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But it is amazing how he could infer frem theſe 
paſſlages, iht the Saxons were Scots or Pits, when 
they are clearly named as diſtinct nations. And though 


the Romans, as Claudian fays, overthrew the Saxons 


in the Orkneys, it does not neceſſarily follow, that 


| theſe were inhabitants of the Or kneys, or even of 


Britain. Others before him have imagined that Claus 
dian here ſpeaks of Pitts, who were defeated by the 
Romans in a ſea-fight near the Orkneys ; but, grant- 
ing that it alludes to a victory obtained by land, is 
there any impropriety in ſuppoling, that pirates, fuch 
as they always were, might land in another country, 
and there be either repul! {ed or overthrown ? Sidonius 


15 Apollinaris, plainly alluding to the ſtate of affairs as 


they were in his own time, aſcribes to Julius Cæſar 


atchievements he never performed, who certainly ne- 
ver defeated the Ca ledonians, Scots, or Saxons, nor 


even ſo much as ſaw them; wherefore Camden very 
wann, reprehends Sidonius for this error *. 
And though the Saxons infeſted the Britiſh in the 


time of Marcellinus, he gives not the ſmalleſt intima- 


ion that they were inhabitants of Britain; nay, be 
even affirms in lib. XXvii- viii. that they bordered with 


the Franks. All otber interpreters are cf opinion that 
he here ſpeaks of the piracies which the Saxons prac- 


tiſed; and in this they are ſupported by the authority 


—of Claudian, who, atter Marcellinus had given over 


writing, if he was not dead, ſhews that the Saxons 
continued to annoy the Britiſh coaſts, when he intro- 
duces Britannia returning thanks to Stilicho 5 that by 
his means the w ould r no 0 Jonger | 


' Proſpicerer dubins venturum Saxona ventis. 


And in Eutrop. 1. he repreſents Rome herſelf a as con- 


5 e 8 him, „ 


—.— Ae 3 0 Tethys 
Mitior, aut fracto ſecuro Britannia Pio, 


* Britannia. | | 
ny In conſulat. 1 1h, . rliGonts v. 755. 5 
Antonius 
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Antonius Pagi very juſtly obſerves, that the language 


af the Engliſh is now ſpoken over the eaſtern provin- 
ces of Scotland; how this happens I ſhall afterwards 


have an oppor tunity to inquire ; but it makes nothing 


for Antonius's purpoſe, unleſs he could ſhew, that the 
Engliſh tongue was uſed there before the government 


of the Picts was overthrown ; the contrary of which 


is evident from Bede, who himſelf ſpoke the Saxon. 
He not only writes, that the Picts ſpoke a different 
language, but in lib. i. 12. ſays, that the wall of An- 
toninus, © began at a place, which in the Pictiſh tongue 


ie called Pe eanſahel, but in that of the Engliſh F ex» 


« neitun.” But to this day Pean/ahel ſignifies the be- 


ENNC 


bs on 5 of a wall, in the language of the Britons. 
. A 


7 is a corruption or abbreviation of the ſame. 


Pictiſh or Britiſh word, with the addition of the mo- 
noſyllable n, which denotes a town in the Engliſn. 


Laſtly, the ancient names of mountains, rivers, and 


Places in the country, which the Picts inhabited, or 
the whole eaſtern part of the kingdom, expreſs, both 
in the language of the Britons and Scots, a ſenſe de- 
_ clarative of the nature or ſituation of theſe objects. 
And ſeeing that the language of the Scots, which ſtill 
obtains in the weſtern part of Scotland, is extremely 
different from the Saxon, as every body knows, it af- 
fords an invincible argument, that neither the lan- 
Suage nor nation of the Saxons were derived from 
that country. N 85 


In vain is Camden appealed to, who fa. that the 


Scots in the weſt of Scotland call the inhabitants of 
the eaſtern part, Saxons; for in that aſſertion he was 
raſh. They call the Engliſh only by that name, of 
whom many who fled from the tyranny of the Nor- 
mans, obtained refuge and ſettlements} in that i . 


as will afterwards be ſne wn. | 
The Picts therefore, ſince they were not Saxons. 


but Britons, are not to be reckoned recent inhabitants, 


as ſome would contend, but of the ſame antiquity with : 


theſe. Of what extent that was, we have not mo- 
numents to determine preciſely, but it is certain that 
it was great. I Ir that their records, which are ſaid 


Re = 
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to have exiſted ſome time ago, are entirely per hed *. 


Thomas Innes indeed, in a book which he publithed i;t 


1729, relates many magnificent anecdotes concerning 
the Picts, of which he boaſts of being the only diſco- 
verer; namely, that they, and they only, were 


called, by the ancients, Caiedonians ; nay, that the 


. aledumbaur conſtituted only a part of their nation; 


in manuſcripts it reads, 207 Dicaledontm aliorumgus 
Pictorum loas, which agree with the words of Mar- 


With other things of the like kind; all which he thinks 
appears evident from Eumenius's panegyric on Con- 
ſtantius, where we read + 70x dico Caledenum alio- 


ruique Pifforum ſylvas, &c. But that ſuch a reading 


18 erroneous, Lindenbrogius and Valerius long ſince 


remarked in Annotations on Am. Marcellinus, becauſe 


_ cellinus himſelf. Valeſius indeed ſubjoins, that if 


\ 


e any body chooſes to follow the reading in the com- 

„ mon manuſcripts, becauſe Caledonia in Britain is 
mentioned by Tacitus, and the Caledonians are cal- 
e led Britons by Claudian and Auſonius, he will not 
be much againſt it.“ We however may oppoſe i - 
not from a ſpirit of contradiction, for we argue only _ 
for the ſake of truth; but firſt, becauſe the reading cf. 
the manuſcripts cuglit always to be preferred. adly, 
_ Becauſe we do not find the Caledones mentioned for 
the Caledonii in any other place. ' 3dly, The paſſages 
produced from Tacitus, Claudian, and Auſonius do net 

in the leaſt invalidate the authority of the manuſcripts; 


nay, the reading of the manuſcripts, as above quoted, 


is by far the moſt conformable. to them and all the 
earlier writers |. When theſe things are attentively 
conſidered, I believe Innes will reap very little honour 
from his obſe ervaticn, in impetently endeavouring on 
ſuch weak, uncertain, and falſe arguments, to raiſe 

the antiquity of the Pits, and diminiſh that of the 
BY Scots. It 15 certam that ee writers do not 


DO * vidi Inneſil Tentamen Cricjenia, p. 118 and 678. qui the” 
men Forduni, lib. ii. c. 9 Sar edit. Edinb, 10) ad hoc proban- 
7 _-_ JJ... 8 


f Vide ſupra, p. 64. 
} Vide p. 65, 66. KC. -- 


mention 
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mention the Picts, as inhabitants of Britain, either 


earlier or oftener than the Scots. What then 15 the 
foundation for all this preſudice? 


But there ſtill remains a large enough field; in which | 


| Innes may boaſt of the ſervices he bas rendered the 


Picts, For having obtained a liſt of leventy-ſeven of 


their kings, with the duration of the reign of each, 
| he publiſhed them to the world. He framed alſo a 


chronological table of the laſt forty, wherein the names 
and years of the kings were diſpoſed according to or- 
der. He has expatiated at great length on ſome paſ- 
{ages in ancient writers, where the atchievements of 
the Picts are mentioned ; frequently animadverting on 
the envy of the Scotch Hiſtorians, as if, through e- 
mulation, they had detracted from the antiquity of the 
Pitts, and curtailed the catalogue of their kings. And 


- laſtly, he contends that greater honour is derived to 
the monarchy and kings of Scotland, both in point of 
antiquity and fame, from the. ſuccelfion of the Pictiſh 


kings, than from all the race of their own. . 
Indeed, the glory of the Pitts was not ſm: U, and 


they performed many noble atchievements; they lived 


for ſeveral ages in the cloſeſt 2 alliance with the Scots; 


and when united together, they were ready to repel 
or even iavade any enemy, whether Romans or Bri- 
tons; for I have ſufficiently refuted above their pre- 


tended diflention, and the baniſhment of the Scots. 
That many of them were ingrafted, and that their 


rage is ſtill intermixed with the Scots, is not to be que= 
5 ſtioned. And though the caſe were otherwiſe, we 


ought not, in hiſtorical inveſtigations concerning them, 


either to diſſemble or violate the, truth. But, to be 
ſhort, it is no difficult matter to prove, that the cata- 
OR of Innes is entirely the work of ſome impoſtor. 


Bede, who lived in the borders of the Pictiſh do- 


minions, ſays, in treating of the ſucceſſion of tlieir 
kings, that * where the caſe was doubtful, they choſe _ 
e a prince who was deſcended of their kings by the 
female: line, rather than the male:” which cuttom, 
be ſays, {till continued among them in his time. A 
doubtful cate, I imagine, moſtly happened when were 
Vus a conteſt between the direct and collateral lines 


* 
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as for inſtance, if a king at his death ſhould leave ſon, 
or a grandſon born of his daughter, the Picts prefer- 


red ſuch iſſue to the brother of the deceaſed king, 


his ſon, or grandſon ; or, in the direct line of ſuc- 
ceſſion, they held a grandſon, born perhaps of a 

daughter, more eligible than a great-grandſon begot- 
ten of a ſon, eſpecially if he was older. This, how» | 
ever, ſeems not to have been the practice of the An- 
= glo-Saxons, among whom, if I miſtake not, at that 
time, the {ons or deſcendants of daughters were ex- 


cluded from the ſucceſſion, as in France. But what- 
ever might have been the cuſtom in doubtful caſes, 
which ſeldom happen, yet where there Was no dubie- 


ty, it is certain from the words of Bede, and even 
independently of his authority, that the ſons or grand- 
_ ſons of the deceaſed kings ſucceeded to the throne a- 
mong the Picts, the ſame way as in the other nations 
around them. But in the catalogue or chronicle of 
Innes this is not the caſe: there, not only the names 
of the kings, but alſo of their fathers, are generally . 


given; the latter of whom, it appears, never rei 


ed; for none of their names is to be found in the liſt 
of the kings. For example, Brudeus the ſon of Mei- 
lochon is ſaid to have reigned thirty years ; but no 
mention is made that Meilochon ever reigned. Then 
Gartnaich the fon of Domelch reigned twelve years; 
put the name of Domelch is not among thoſe of the 
kings; and ſo of others. Had Innes attended to this, 
he certainly would not have diſputed, from that chro- 
nice, the lineal ſucceſſion of the kings from father to 
ſon. The catalogue of the Pictiſh kings, which For- 
dun produces in his hiſtory of Scotland, is refuted by 
the fame arguments, as of no authenticity. But ſince 
he has delivered it {imply in the form he received it, 
without any oftentation .or 11 he deſerves the 
leſs reprehenſion. 
Nor had Innes any SET to boaſt 0 much of the 
chronology of his chronicle, when after the year 617, 


Cincoch the fon of Luthrin has a reign of nineteen 
years aſcribed to him in the chronological table, but 
in the chronicle itſelf only eleven. And afterwards, 


i acceſſty ſo requiring «| Year 18 added to the reign of | 
Hurgus | 
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Hurgus the ſon of Fergus, to fill up a. chaſm Which 
otherwiſe would have — 7 ſpoilt his computa." 
tions. 
The ſame Innes alledges, that tlie Scotch biltorians 
125 Have been guilty of an error in what they relate of 
the ſubverſion of the Pictiſn kingdom; © becauſe in 
the moſt ancient chronicle of eleven kings of the 
„ Scots, Kenneth is ſaid to have reigned 16 years at- 
ter the overthrow of the Piéts, and to have died on 
„ Tueſday the 13th of February; which calculation 
<< he aftirms cannot correſpond to the year 854, when 


„ they write that he died, but muſt fall in with the 

= <© year858 or 59.” But he is wrong; for it is clear 
J - that the contrary is fact. When this among other things 
Vas ſeven years ago communicated to Thomas Rud- 
ö diman, he oppoſed Innes with ſomewhat too much ve- 


 hemence, appealing, to chronogr aphers in an arithme- | 
tical queſtion, which of its own nature is not 3 | 
to controverſy. | 
KF Innes indeed is miftakeir; 3 ber it Wü not, "hare: 
fore, that Kenneth actually died in the year 3 54, al- 


t 14 though the ides of April that year fell on a Tueſday ; 

- for the fame happened in 860, in which his death is 

5 = recorded in the chronicle of Melroſe, and in the dog- 

2 grel chronicle which is generally annexed to Fordun. 

5 EE} Winton conſents to this opinion when he writes that 
e Kenneth died in 859, which, reckoning the beginning 
% of the year from the Iſt of January, is the fame with 


860. But Iam more ſatisfied with the authority of 


oN that old chronicle, in which, 31 ycars after, there oc- 
— curs another certain mark of time, namely, an eclipſe 
y of the ſun on the day of St. Cyriacus, in the ninth 
e- year of Gregory, which, after ſearching many chro- 
bs. nicles, I have not found was obſerved in any other 
e part of. the Weſt. But the celebrated aſtronomer Al- 

2 | Batani obſerved it at Aracta, in the year 891, on the 
le Sth of Auguſt, which is the day of St Cyriacus, and 
1 happened that year on Sunday But unleſs we grant 
n the death-of Kenneth to have happened in 860, the 
ut ninth year of Gregory will not coincide with the year 
. 891. Laſtly, fix entire years, viz. from 854 to 860, 
of ſeem to be ſuperadded to the reign of Gregory, that 


the 
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the later atchievements of the kings might not anti- 
cipate their proper date: for, in ſeveral of the ſhorter 
chronicles, he is ſaid to have reigned only twelve 
years; but Fordun and moſt of the recent hiſtorians 
relate, that he reigned eighteen. Some ſuch adjuſt- 
went of this point is neceſſary toward aſcertaining the 
_ Chronology of later events. Nor is the preſent caſe 
any thing ſingular ; when ſometimes there happen 
controverſies among the hiſtoriars of our neighbouring 
nation concerning the reigns of their ancient kings. 


81 1 think, however, that the period of Kenneth's death 
I deſerves to be more particularly inveſtigated. It is ö 
BU common for hiſtorians to expreſs the duration of reigns ; 
VDbbLuy ſome round number of years, as if thoſe vere ex- 9 
24 ctly completed, when in reality they are not. Whence 
it happens that when the years of ſeveral reigns are 5 
71 added together, they do not meaſure the preciſe du- 1 
T7 ration of time. Nay, if we except Ptolemy's aftro- 
a7 nomical canon of kings, there is ſcarcely any thing to 
118 be met with of tolerable accuracy on the ſubject; ang 
BY even that canon, by its obſcure conſtruction, has been 
a7 the means of leading people into error «. 
1 As an inſtance of this I. might produce a writer in our 
111 _ own country, who, attempting an explanation of the weeks 
1 | of Daniel, without ſufficient abilities for the taſk, enveloped 
Fi them in ſtill greater darkneſs. He imagined, that the whole 
7 of the year in which any king died, was, in that canon, a- 
x 1986 ſeribed to the duration of the reign of the deceaſed king, 
{318 when in fact it is imputed to his ſucceſſor ; and this unfortu- 
Lf nate miſtake rendered all. the author's labour intirely uſeleſs. 
71 Nor was this ſurprizing, when Dionyſius Petavius, a perſon 
| |, converſant in theſe. matters, exerted all his induſtry to diſco- 
f FTFTFer the year and month of the death of Alexander the Great, 


and yet, for the very ſame reaſon, was unable to effect it. De 


doct. temp. lib. x. c. 33. 41, f. 
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CHAP. X. ; \ 


| of the name BY Scetland, and the mutual boundaries of 


the Scots * and Pids, &c. 


HAVE hows above, that the part of Scotland, 
I ſituate beyond the Forth, and in ancient times rec- 
koned an illand, was then called Hlibernia; and thence, 


F 2. that 


2 There i is no reaſon why the Scots i; ,ould be athawba 
to acknowledge, that the origin of their name is involved 
in darkneſs; while that of Rome, the queen of nations, 
remains utterl5 inexplicable; Plutarch found and left it fo. 
Solinus gives no lets than four different etymons, ail equal 
ly unſatisfa: tory. Why the capitals of Britain, France, aud 
Portugal have been of old called Londinum, Luteti a, aud 
Olyhppo, are qucitions which have not H! terte buen ſuſhi- 
ciently cleared ap, and probably never all. 

All we know with certainty concerning the appellation 
of Scot amounts to chis. that it mult have been 2 at firſt a 
term of reproach, and coniequently framed hy ene: mes, 
rather than attuned by the nation afterwards diſting: anfhed - 
by that name. The Highlanders. the genuine poſterity on 
the ancient -Scots, are abſolute ſti rangers to the name, and 
have been ſo from the beginning of time. All thoſe who 
ſpeak the Galic ? zanguage call thenifelves Albanich, aud thei 
country Alba. 


„ Contumelions appellations have been gie ven in all ages, 


cc 
cc 
cc. 


Lag 


0 


— 


40 


cc 


„ not only to individuals, but to whole bodies of people, 


through ſpite, or a ſatirical plcaſantry natural to the human 
race. The Paones of Macedonia were a quarrelſome race 
of men, and thercfore were called Prones, The Proteſtants 


of France and the Low Countries were nick-named Huge 


notes and Gu, becauſe their adverſarics ſtudied to make 
them ridiculous and contemptible. It is necdleſs to multi- 
ply inſtances. The ſame ill-natured humour has been hi- 
therto general, and will always continue ſo. | 
© The Picts, who poſſeſſed originally the hoes and 
© eaſtern, and in a later period, alſo the more ſouthern di- 


« vitions of North Britain, were at firſt more powerful than 


the Caledonians of the Weſt, It is therefore eaſy to ſup- 
* poſe, that the Picts, from a principle of malevolence and 
pride, were ready enough to traduce and ridicule their 
weaker nezghbours of Argyll. Theſe two nations ſpoke 


corner, or ſmall diviſion of a country. A corner of North 
Pritain is the very name which Gyraldus Cambrenls gave 


the 


the ſame language. In the Galic tongue Scode lignitics a ff 
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that the Scots received ſometimes the appellation of. 


Hiberrians *. Aﬀterwerds, about the time of Veſpa- 
fian, it obtained the name of Caledonia, and its inha- 


ditants, that of Caledonians. But when the Romans 
_ found that it was pollctied by two nations, of diffe. 


rent la: nguage and manners, they called the one Picts, 
and the other Scots. Among the writers, whoſe | 


works have been tranſmitted to us, the firſt who men- 


tions the Scots is Porphyry, in the third century, 23 
tC is qucted by Hieronymus : 4% Neither, fays he, 


did Britain, a ccuntry fruuful in princes, or the na- 


„tions of the Scots, and the barbarous people round 


ee them, as far as the ocean, know any thing of Mo- 
„ ſes and the prophets.” It appears hence, that, in 


tie opinion of Porphyry, Scotland was not a recent 


nation. Uſher | ſays, that * Por phyry here ſpeaks 
« of the nations of Scotland ſituate without Britain.“ 


But cer tainly the words mean not that the Scots were 
remoyed farther than without the province of Britain; 


nor is there any reaſon for having recourſe to Ir eland. - 


= cc the little . ww ien 1 ſix ng of \furcdus « king of 
„ Ulſter were ſaid to have erected 1 in Scotland. 


« Scot, in Galic, is much the ſame with /ittle or contemptible . 
© jn Engliſn; and Scottan, literally ſpeaking, ſignifies a ſmall 
« flock; metaphorically, it Rands for a ſmall "body of men, 


85 For ſome one of the reaſons, couch. ed under theſe diſparag- 
ing epithets, their malignant or ſnecring neighbours may 


« have given the opprobrious SPEAR of Seer. to the an- 


eecſtors of the Scots nation. | | 
„ The Allemans of Germany were at urſt an ignoble mul. 


„ titude, or a motley compolition of many different tribes aud 
nations. For that very reaſon, the reproachful name of 
Allemans was ſramed by thofe who hated and deſpiſed them. 
„ But the deſormity of that deſignation was afterwards co- 


« vered with laurels, like the blemiſh which gave Cæſar fo 
« much pain; and the whole Germanic body.is now proud 
„ of the. title, thought at firſt Kiener die. In the ſame 
« way it may be naturally ſuppoſcd, that the people of Al- 
ban) were, after a courſe of ages, reconciled to the once 


> 5 198 diſparaging name of Scois, upon finding that all other na- 


46 tions agreed i in a diſtinguiſhing them by WE: 
MACUPHERSON'S Critical D/ſervations 
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For though the word province is not expreſſed, "It 
ought to be underſtood: who knows not, that the Ro- 
mans uſed to call their province Britain, and the in- 
| habitants, Britains? It makes nothing to Uſher's ara 
pole that the nation of the Scots is mentioned in the 


plural number, Scoticæ gentes, the Scots nations ; for 
when we conſider that ſuch a manner of ſpeaking was 


frequent among the Greeks, it will not er ſtrange 


that Porphyry ſhould make ute of it, t! Rouge he meant 
only one nation. | 
Innes * proceeds in a very different method, and 
aflirms, that“ whatever Hieronymus may ſay, theſe | 
are not the words of Porphyry but of Hieronymus 
„ himſelf: that Porphyry wrote in the year 267, 


When as yet there were no princes in Britain to 
„ correſpond to the alluſion there made, which 
„ could not have any reference before the age 
of Hieronymus, when Caraunus, Ale&tus, Maxi- 


© mus, Marcus, Gratianus, Conſtantinus, and Geron- 


ce tics had uſurped the government.“ But Gildas un- 


derſtood the paſſage to apply to the princes who were 
1n Britain before the arrival of the Romans. Nor 


had Porphyry written theſe books in 267, in Which 


year he firſt went to Sicily, ſo much oppreſſed with 
a a melancholic diſorder, that, he confeſſes, he medi- 
tated to take away his own life T. Aſter he had ſtaid 
there for ſome years, he. diſcharged his ſplenetic hu- 
mours upon the Chriſtians; When, beſide chirt) kings 
who are ſuppoſed to have exerciſed dominion in Bri- 
tain, there aroſe Proculus and Bonoſus, of whom 
the laſt was a Brito: 4 by birth, who all © claimed 5 


the fovereignity of the iſland to themſelves 4.” 


: Auother ruler of Britain, likewiſe, who had been ap- N 


pointed by the emperor Probus, was, on raiſing a 
ſedition, treacherouſly killed by Victorinus. It ap- 
pears, from theſe inſtances, that the province of Bri- 


tain always abonnded in princes: wherefore Hierony- 


mus, is wrongfully accuſed by Innes as guilty of an 


__ falſchood. erz although the name of ay of the 


5 is Vita Pein, g. . 


$ Zoſim. lib, i 1 Hiſt 22 p. 943. 969. 
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princes of thoſe times cannot be produced, there is 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he has very juſtly added the 
epithet of abounding in princes. Leaving, therefore, 
the arguments of Innes, as of no importance, we may 
boldly affert, with Hieronynme, this teſtimony of 
: Porphyry cuncerning the Scots. The ſubſequent 
writers, Epiphanius “, Marcellinus, Pacatus, Panc- 
gyricus, Claadian, Hieronymus, Proſper, &c. have 
always made mention of the Scots, even when we do 
not find, as I obſerved above +, that the country was 


yet commonly called Scotland. Indeed, in the book 


on the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, aſcribed to Hegeſip- 
pus, Joſephus is introduced as thus addrefiing the Jews- 
concerning the Romans: What ſhould you have to 
% do with the conquerors of the whole world; people 
80 by whom all the iſlands in the ocean and the extre- 
4 mities of India, have been explored þ ! Why need 
„Ladd the Britains, which, though ſeperated from. 
the world by the ſea, are yet reduced to the uni- 
„ verſal dominion of the Romans? The mountans of 
Scotland tremble at their name. Even Saxony 
© tre-1bles in the midſt of her impenetrable marſhes,, 
Hand the imperyeous regions that ſurround her; 
„ which, though abounding in a warlike race of men, 
% has often ſwelled the Roman triumphs with its cap- 
tives; people ſtrong of conſtitution, and ſurpaſſing 
A other pirates; but who depend upon their veſſels, 
not their force, and are more ready for flight than. 
4. the battle.” By which, ſays Uſher, “ he plainly inti- 
mates Ireland, under the name of Scotland, in 
making it to be an iland ſeparate from other land, = 
« as Camden allo has remaxked.” In this he is joined - 
by Stillingfleet, Nicholſon, and other Engliſh writers. 
But, I truſt, that I have entirely refated this Achillean 
argument of theirs, with which they conſtantly attack 
us, namely, that Scotland is not an iſland, when I 
have proved, that it was conſidered by the ancients _ 
as an iſland, for ſeveral ages before they had the | 


2 I Ancoratu, „ .4P: 4% 


4 It is read ſo in a manuſcript copy of the eleventh century, | 
as is remarked in the margins of ſome or the printed books, 
n in text it is read parent. | 
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fainteſt idea of the exiſtence of ſuch a country as Ire- 
land. Whercfore, the author muſt be underſtcod, in 


this paſſage, as ſpeaking of Scotland; fer this addi- 
tional reaſon, likewiſe, that the Romans had wars with 
Scotland, but never with Ireland. | 


But in what age Hege ſippus lived is a ſubjuct (K. 


controverſy. Vothus * concluded, that he wrete af- 
ter the year 968, from what he ſays of Antiochia : 


A city formerly eſtecmed the third in rank of all 


„ which the Romans peſſefied; and now reckoned 


« the fourth ſince the building of Conſtantinople ; for- 


_« merly the capital of the Perſians, but now a bar- 
„ rier againſt them.” Which, he thinks, could net 
be ſaid till that year, when Antioch was taken from 
the Saracens by. Nicephorus Phocas : and he is of opi- 
nion, that this paſſage cannut be underſtocd of the 
i reduction of Articch by the commanders of the holy 
War in the year 1118. Indeed, the copies of this 
book, which were written before that expedition ſuf- 
2 ficiently invalidate any ſuch conjecture ; ; ard be, who 
Was acquaiuted with the writings of all the Greek _ 
and Latin hiſtorians, cught to have reflected, Wwhe- 
ther there was any author of a later date, whole dic- 
on and phraſeology were more conformable to thoſe 7 
of the pureſt ages. But Jo. Fred. Gronovius has 
put an end to this controverſy ; ; he aſſerts that work 
to be the production either of Ambroſe of Milan, 
whoſe name ſome of the manuſcripts, as well as the 
older printed copies, bear, or of ſome other perſon 


about the time of Thieodoſius, who refers this pailage 


8 rather to the age of the emperor Jovian „ here- 
fore he ſeems to be the firſt of the writers, now ex- 
tant, who makes uſe of the word Scotland as the 


name of the kingdom. Let me obſerve, by the Way, 
that the manufcript eopies have net the pericope, 


Which, in the printed ones, immediately follow the 
words above recited ; """w what e elend us 
5 from Other. ä 


2 De nin. . ii. 14. | a1 Kidde iii. c. Fo 
A Oblerv. 3 in r erden 


Joſern 
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| Joſeph Gorionides is uſually mentioned on this ſub- 

ject, who, in lib. vi. cap. 37. ſays, that the Roman 
empire reached * to the ends of the ear th, in Britain 

as far as the ocean, and over all Scotland, which is 
« {urronaded with water: the inhabitants of which, 

like the Anakims, are tall of ſtature and warlike, 

and are taught to fight their enemies either with 
«the chariot or bow. Againſt theſe the Roman ge- 

« neral led his forces. But the Scots, aſſembling to- 

« gether, and holding a council of war, cried out 


— — — . 2 —— — 


1. With one unanimous voice, Let us fight againſt our 

1 enemies, aud rather die bravely in the field, than 
ive the ſlaves of foreign maſters, But the Romans 
c gyercame them, and reduced them to ſubjection.“ 

| * . Thie, and every thing elle, againſt both the evidence 

1 of hiſtory and the genius of the people, Uſher arro- 
gates to his Ireland, becauſe Scotland is deſcribed as 

7 an iſland; which argument I have already refuted. 

5 7 Even though Gorionides calls the iſland Ireland, not 

1 5 Hibernia, or Scotland, and its inhabitants Iriſh, by 

10 their proper name, it is well known that he is a lakes 
2 3 author; and it {till makes ſomething ſor our purpoſe, _ | 
4 4 that he deſcribes Scotland as an iſland, after the exam- 5 | 
- RR. ple of the ancients. _ —_ 
1 Ufer * is of opinion, that no writer can be 5 
TY 7 ced, before the eleventh century, who gives Albany 
| tlie appellation of Scotland: Bede, in particular, con- = 
| tends, that Scotland was always the ſame with Hiber- 5 


nia, or Ireland; and the English and Iriſh regard his 0 
deciſions as oracles. Indeed, Bede, either from an 


imperfect knowledge of the Gtuation of places, or the j: 

3 records from which he compiled, writes ſometimes ſo 
* 5 confuſedly and obſcurely, that it is difficult to deter- 8 
mine what country he underſtands either by Hibernia Y 


or Scotland. It is evident, however, that he often 


* — 


. 
* 
Ll 
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1 applies the appellation of Albany to Scotland. For 
WM when he ſays, in book ili. c. 3. that the iſland Hii, 
"81 whence biſhop Aiden was ſent to preach the Chriſtian 
14 faith to the Northumbrians, pertained to the govern> 
1 ment of Britain, he mentions exprolaly,. that Aiden gs: 
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ſucceſſors in the biſhopric, who were ſent from the 
ſame iſland, came from Scotland *; and that Colman, 

the laſt of the em, after ending the diſpute with Vilfrid 
concerning the communion, returned to Scotland, to 


the ſame iſland Hii, whence he afterwards retired to 


a ſmall ifland a little weſt of Hibernia, called, in the 
Scotch tongue, Iniſboufinde; all which ſhew clearly, . 


in oppoſition to Uſher, that our country was mentioned 
by Bede under the appellaticn of Scotland, 
Abbot Ceoltrid is quoted, who writes that abbet 


Adamnan (after he had diſcharged the office of le gate 
| from his country to Altrid king of England) when he 
returned to Scotland, induced great numbers of the 

people of that nation, by: his preaching, to the reli- 
gious obſeryance of Eaſter ; which Uſher would ex- 


plain from Bede, who, in hiſt. v. 15. has theſe words 


concerning him: © He failed to Hibernia, and con- 
 « yerted many of the inhabitants to the catholic | 
faith. Ceolfrid ſays, that Adamnan returned to 
55 Scotland; but as Scotland was the country he departed 
from, he certainly could not be ſaid to return to any 
other: and the words of Bede only ſhew, that Ccol- 
frid was miſtaken, in that Adamnan reformed many 
of the inhabitants of his country, when Bede exprefl- 
| ly affirms that he firſt returned home, and aſter ha- 


ving in vain attempted a reformation, ſailed to Hi- 


g bernia, whence, when he had met with great ſucceſs, 
and celebrated the paſchal feaſt, he again returned to 


lis own county's where. he died before the Eaſter fol- 


low ing. 


Toward the End orf the fame eighth. century, Al- 


cuin +: thus writes, in a letter to Offa king of the 


Mercians : © He (Charles M.) directed preſents to be 
« ſent to king Ethelred and his biſhops; but, alas! 
« the preſents and letters were no ſooner delivered : 
to the meſſengers, than grievous tidings arrived 


Sx 


8 from Scotland of the infidelity of the nation and the 


murder of the king. Her eupon Charles, retrac cting 


0 tlie pr e burſt forth into rage againſt t that x na- bh 


* vid. lib. L234; 0 15. 25, 46. 
f W. ill. Malmebſbur. Hiſt. 1 * | 


« tion, 
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that, had I not interceded in their bebalf, he would 


Alcuin ſpeaks expreſely of Ethelred, the fon of Ethel- 
wold, king of the Northumbrians, being murdered by 


bf the weſtern part of England, not from his own 
country, but from Offa, who died two years before. 
But with this we have nothing to do. It makes tor 
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and the kings of Scotland +. 
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things to be faid of Ireland which clearly refer to Scct- 

land. Of this kind ſeems to me an expedition, men- 
_ tioned in the French hiſtory, of a fleet of Normans, 
which wiſucceſbſully attacked Hibernia, the land of 
the Trat in the year 812. 


Thoſe of our ſide, as has been ei ablerved; 


| neither acknon Wledge the name of the Scots in their | 


tion, calling the people per£dious, refractory, mur- 
derers of their maſters, and worte than pagans; fo. 


have purſued them with the warmeſt reſentment.” 
his own people, mn the month cf April, 794. It is 


ſurpriſing, therefore, that Thomas Carte *, an Eng- 
liſhman, Thould take his intelligence, relating to a king 


our purpole that Alcuin remarks, that the legates of 
Charles the Great returned that year from Scotland 
through England. Had Thomas Ruddiman attended 
to this, he would have been under no neccflity of ha- 


. reality of a literary correſpondence between SITES 


In Bede, and other later writers, Ireland” is free: 


* 4 Britain) began to be given to Ireland; in ſo much, 
" © WAL reader, not ſufficiently attentive, will imagine. 


f [' quent), ſpoken of by the name of Scotland: for there 

16 aroſe no little confuſien after the name of Hibernia, 

15 (which was formerly applied to the north part of Great 
1 9 


_ own auen , nor allow that their country was called 


Scotland; but aſter the Pits were overthrown, the 
| Part of the country Which they had poſſeſſed, from the 
_ frith of Forth northwerd, was called Scotland. The 
| Kingdom was divided into Lothian, Scotia, Galloway, 
and Ergadia; the two laſt cf which, lying on the welt, _ 
were occupied by the Scuts, and the two oiher, } in the : 


* Witt. Angel. vol: 3. p. 420% 
+ Praſat, ad Anderſoni diplom. Scotiz, p. 122. | 
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eaſt part of the country, were formerly inhabited by 
the Picts. Lothian anciently extended from the river 
_ Tweed to the frith of e, 800 or Forth, as appears 
from various papers and records * Under the name 
of Galloway was comprehended the tract of land be- 
tween the friths of Solway and Clyde. Whence, iu 


the charters of David I. the town of Irwine is ſaid to 


be in Galloway +. And from the ſame, and other 


authorities, it appears, that Keil, Cuningham, and the 
town of Renfrew, conſtituted part of Galloway . 
That Erpadia formerly.comprehended the whole weſt« 


ern ſide of the country, from the frith of Clyde to 


the northern extremity of the iſland, is not to be que- 


ſtioned; when, even in the time of king Robert II. 
= land of Gerloch, which is ſituate a little north of 
the iſle of Sky, was reckoned-in Ergadia || : .and, in 

the charters granted by Robert I. to Thomas Ran- 


dulph, earl of Moray, Lechabre, Maymore, Lorhar- | 


| keth, Glengareth, aud Glenclgis, as far as Roſs, and 


even Roſs itſelf, are ſaid to be in North Ergadia. | 


_ Almoſt all theſe: . iCts are evident from the anſwer cf 
the Scotch nobles to the king of France, which will 
_ afterwards be recited, and from the ancient laws of 
Scotland, although E rgadia began to be reduced with- 
in narrower limits than formerly. 


The ſame laws inform us of the fruarion of what - 
was called the back of Albany, which anciently lepa- 


rated the Scots from the Picts; for, in book i. chap. 17. 


of Authentic Manuſcripts, are theſe words: If an 


s accuſed perſon finds furety between Forth and 
Drumalban, or. between Spey and Forth, let it be ſuſ- 
„ tained,” & c. where theſe words, between Spey 


and Forth, ſhew what is underſtood to be comprehen- 
ded between Forth and Drumalban. By Drumalban, 


then, was underſtocd the tract of mountains which ex- 
| tend from Breadalbane ry the ſides of the 2 * 


0 vide has de V. 8. voce Scotia, Hoveden ad ann. 1198, 


| P+ 642, &c. 


F Apud Itenth-lrevia i in Gal. 
I Chart. eccl. Glaſg. fol. 2. . 
| Confirmatio donat. comitis Roſſiæ Paulo Mactayre, de 


moſt 
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moſt to the mouth of it. In moſt manuſeri ipts there ĩs 
this corrupt reading, “ between Forth and Drumalban 
e et forte, and peradventure]“ &c. Skene, not ap- 
Prehending, that the paſſage was any thing defective, 
thought rather that the words et forte were a redun- 


dancy : for which reaſon he expunged them. But that 


this, Which I have adopted, is the true reading, appears 
from what follows in the ſame chapter: for Moray, 
Roſs, 8 Ergadia, &c. are ſaid to be beyond 
Drumalban. Hence may be ſeen how vainly Innes 
has laboured to place Drumalban ſome where elle ; 


and allo how -raſhly and unlearnedly both he *, and 


Uher 4, in order to contract the limits of Scotland 
as much as poſſible, have ſtrained all their nerves to 
reduce its ancient extent within Cantire, Knapdale, 

 Lorn, Argylſhire, now ſo called, Breadalbane and the 
jlles; affirming, that their poſſeſſions extended no far- 
ther in Dalrieta, or Ergadia, when it is certain tliat 


they occupied not only Ergadia, but Galloway. For 


all the names of the old places in Galloway are Scotch; 
and Buchanan writes, that even in his time, in Gal- 
loway, the ancient language of the country was gene- 
rally ſpoken f. But Innes ||, and after him Guthrie 9, 
and Carte **, either from negligence or wantonneſs, 
_ contend that the provincial language was Welſh, en- 
_ tirely contrary to the opinion of Buchanan, as will 
appear to any who reads him. And what renders 
theſe authors utterly ine cuſable is, that Buchanan 
produces and interprets ſome words of the langnage 
of Gahoway, which are not Welſh, but Scotch: ſuch 
as rinum, the point; mula, the beak Tt, &c. Hence, 
_ the reader may remark; with what care and attention 
ſome authors write the hiſtory of kingdoms. What 
has been ſaid may ſuſſice of the word Scotland, and 


the boundar' ies of the Scots and EXE between them- 


. Tentamen Critic p. er | 77 P. 321. 


I Lib. ii. p. m. ES 1 Tentanicn Critic. p. 30. 
_ F Hiſt. Angl. vol. i. 147. 470. 81. Hiſt. W. 
| vol. i. P. 264. | tt Lib. i. p. 8. 
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CHAP. "Rt. 


0 Of the 5 of the Scots and Pichi, Him the ars 


rival of the Saxons, to the time of the Normans. | 


HAVE ſhewn, in the eighth hes: that the Scots 


and Picts poſſeſſed the territory from the wall of 


Severus to the extremity of the iſland, during the 


whole time of the Romans, excepting a few years 
under the government of Antoninus Pius. Bede writes, 


that the Saxons drove the Picts farther * : but whether 


he means their expulſion from the Roman province, 


or rather that he has deſignedly added this, becaufſe 
he was aſhamed it ſhould be thought that his country - 
men were undeſerving of their pay, Gildas thinks to be 
doubtful; who ſays, that “ they lied, in affirming, 
c that they would expoſe themſelves to great dangers To 
« for the ſafety of their good-landlords.” It is cer= _ 
tain, from Bede himſelf, that, even in his time, the 


Picts inhabited the territory north of the Solway frith 


and the river Tweed. He relates, that Cudbert, 
„ going from his monaſtery at Carliſle to the country 


of the Picts, called Nithſdale, arrived on board a 


© veſſel:” that is, paſſing the Sobvay frith, he land- 
ed in the country of the Picts, about the mouth of Rs 
the river Nith.. At that time, therefore, the Picts x 


i poſſeſſed the country as far as to that frith. 


But we learn from Bede, that the Scots and picts, . 
who occupied the northern parts of Britain, were 
moſtly conquered, and rendered tributary by Oſuiu 
king of the Northumbrians, who began to reign in 
the year 642 ; and that Trumvin, an Englithman, 15 
Who, in the year 681, was appointed a biſhop in the 


province of the Picts, which at that time was ſubject 


to the Engliſh government, got, for his reſidence, the 
0 now Abercorn) near the 
Frith of Forth. Likewiſe, in the year 671, Aebba, | 
aunt of Ecgfrid king of the Northumbrians, was ab- 


monaſtery of Aebbercurnig 


*bels of the 3 of Colud, now Somme coma 


© Mig. Becl, i. 16. > 
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Inde alſo names others among the Engliſh, who, at that 
time were abbots of the monaſtery of Melroſe ; ſuch 


as Boiſil, between the year 651 and 664, and after 


kim Cuthbert. All which I readily grant, provided 
that the northern limits of Britain be confined to the 
frith of Forth; which has been ſhewn, in chapter 
fifth, to have been often done by writers. And that 
this paſſage ought to be interpreted in that ſenſe, no 
body, that I know of, ever doubted, or ſo much as 
- dreamt that the kings of the Nor thumbrians conquer 
ed and made tributary the Scots and Picts beyond the 
Forth, but only thoſe on the ſouth of the Forth and 
Clyde: and even when that part of them was reduced 
buy the Northumbrians, it is evident that they, and 
not the Engliſh, continued to poſſeſs the country, al- 
though the kings of the latter, by virtue of their ſo- 
vereignty, retained the power of preſenting their 
friends and countrymen to monaſteries, and other 
lucrative benefices. The more ancient Engliſh wri- 

ters, who extend the kingdom of the Bernicii to the 

ktkrith of Forth, are not to be interpreted, as if they 

meeant that the poſſeſſions of that people 2 tually reach⸗ 

ed fo far, but only their ſovereignty. Camden, 
therefore, and after him Uiher, have entirely loſt 
their labour, while they endeavoured to prove the 
. contrary, by Le a long catalogue of writers. 
oyereignty was obtained, and 

when loſt, we are informed by Bede in book ii. chap. 

N 55 Adilber, king of Kent, „the third among 


At what time this 


* the kings of England, reigned over all the 


: ec ſouthern provinces of the people who are bound- 

„ ed on the north by the Humber and adjacent 

limits. ----For the firſt who obtained this ſovereign- 

ty was Aellus, king of the South Saxons ; the ſe- 

„ cond, Cealin, king of the Welt: : Saxons, who is 

660 called, in their language, Ceaulin ; the third, as 
. have ſaid, was Edilbert, king of Kent; the fourth, 


«© Reduald, "king of the Eaſtes 2 Engliſh, who, even 


be in the lifetime of Adilbert, had raiſed his own na- 
„tion to eminence ; the fifth, Æduin, king of the 
„ Nordanhymbri, the people who live north of the 

e Humber, the Wolf powerful of all the nations 


in 


8 
c 
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in Britain ; he ruled at once over the Engliſh and 
Britons, except the inhabitants of Kent, and alſo. 
reduced in ſubjection to the Engliſh the iſlands ot 
« Menaviz, belonging to the Britons, and ſituate be- 
« tween Britain and Hibernia : the ſixth; Oſwald, 
« the moſt religious king of the Nordanhymbri i, Who 
« maintained the ſame poſſeſſions; the ſeventh, Oſuiu, 

his brother, who, after confining his dominion 
«© within the {ame limits for ſometime, alſo conquered. 
« and made tributary the greateſt part of the Scots 
and Picts, the nations who inhabit the north parts of 
« Britain. But. of this afterwards.” Theſe facts 
ſeem to be related with ſo much certainty and preci- 
ſion, that it is beyond a poſſibility of doubt, that be- 
fore the time of. Oſuin, the Scots and Picts were en- 
tirely free from any fſubjo&tion to the Englith. in 


« 


What year this prinz rcduced them, is difficult to de- 


« termine ; only it is certain, that it did not happen 

before 655, becauſe, till that time, he found ſufficicent 
employment in his own dominions. Both himſelf and 
his ſubjects Were ſo much haraſſed * by the intolerable 
imuries and irruptions of Penda, king of the Mercians, 
who had killed his brother Oſwaldf and retained his 


5 ſon and heir as an hoſtage, that he was able to raiſe 


only a very ſmall army, even in the greateſt extre - 
mity. Neither do I think that it happened immedi- 
ately after the death of Penda, and the reduction of 
the Mercians, er before the diſpute between Colman 
and Wilfrid about the ſacrament and ſhaving, in the 
year 654; after which period, it is probable, that 
not only thoſe who ſollowed the eccleſiaſtical rites of 
the Scots were expelled +, but alſo that a religious 
war was excited by Wilfrid. And Bede intimutes, 
pretty clearly, that the Picts were conquered after - 
the Mercians 4: © King Oſwin,” ſays he, © three 
years aſter king Penda was killed, ruled over the 
nation of the Mercians, and the other people of the 
©, ſouthern provinces ; who alſo reduced the greateſt 5 
part of the Picts in ſubjection t to the HO bk 


* Bed. Hiſt. Ecel. ili. 1 
+ Bed. Hiſt. Eccl. ili. 25. v. 19. vita Cathberet, . 7. 
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T. Hugh theſe things are ſo clearly related by him oft- 
ner than once, yet Bede himſelf ſtrangely confounds 
them, when in another place he ſays, „he received 


into ſubjection all the nations and provinces of Bri- 
< tain, which are divided into four languages, thoſe 
of the Britons, Pits, Scots, and Engliſh.” This 
paſſage is fo directly repugnant to what has formerly 
been quoted, that one would ſcarcely imagine them 


to be Written by the ſame hand. For there, he is 
ſaid to have reigned over the Engliſh and Britons on- 
ly, nor theſe univerſally, for the people of Kent are 


excepted; but here, it is affirmed, that he reigned 
not only over all theſe, but the Scots and Picts alſo. 
In the reign of Adwin, Oſwald and his brethren, with 
many of the young nobility, lived ſeventeen years in 
exile in the country of the Scots and Pits ; among 
whom, eſpecially the Scots, they were inſtructed in. 
and embraced the Chriſtian religion. Upon his 48 
turn he ſent meſſengers to the Scots, requeſting to have 
a biſhop who might preach the goſpel to his ſubjects; 
aud during his whole life he cultivated a cloſe friend- 
mip with that nation, as we learn from Bede in another 
pulwace, who indeed is too often inconſiſtent with bim- 
ſelf. There is no reaſon, therefore, to believe that 
the Northumbrians obtained a ſovereignty over the 
Picts and Scots beyond the Forth before the year 66 5. 
And although it could really be credited, it would make 
hut little for the purpoſe of the modern Engliſh hiſto- 


nians, who vainly pretend, that the Saxons, from 


their firſt arrival, not only "held the ſovercignty over 
g theſe people, but actually inhabited their country. 


In the year 685, Ecgfrid, king of the Nordanlilum- 


: bri, « when he had raſlily led his army to plunder the © 


province of the Picts, was drawn, by a pretended. 
« flight of the enemy, into a narrow paſs among in- 


e acceſtble mountains, and cut off, with the promeſt” 
part of his troops, on the 23th of May. From that 

bs period, the hopes and valour of the Engliſh mo- 
e narchy began to decline; for not only the Picts re- 


« coyered their poſſeſſions, but the Scots who were 


in Britain, as alſo a part of the Britons, regamed 


«6 their iert, which whey have now Et; Torty- 
| | ec Ix 
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«1x: years.” Simeon Dunelmenſis, himſelf an inha- 
bitant of Northumberland, ſays, © That the king died 

% at Nechtaneſmere,“ Nectan' s-lake, now called 
Nenthorn-loch, in the. Mers, a little way from the 
I' weed, near the village Nenthorn. In the bull of 
pope Honors III. A. P. 1217, this village is called 
Naythinthern, Nectan's tower. It is evident, there-, 
fore, that the province of the Picts ſtill reached, at 
leaft, as far as the Tweed. 

However, Bede's account of theſe things | is not ib 
together free from contradiction: © Among many of 
«« the Engliih,” ſays he, © who were either killed. 
«© with the ſword, reduced to ſlavery, or fled from 

the land of the Picts, the reverend man of God, 
«© Trumwin, who had been a biſhop among them, 

c« retired with his ſamily from the monaſtery of Ab- 
bercurnig, ſituate in the country of the Engliſn, 
but in the neighbourhood of the, frith which divides. 
the territories of the 093. 40 and Picts, to the 
© monaſtery of Streanaeſhalch.' What he had for- 
merly ſaid to be in the province of the Picts, he make 
here to be in the. country of the Engliſh ; telling us, 
that Trumwin fled from Abbercurnig in the country 

of the. Picts, and immediately ſubjoiving, that the 
trith, which is north of Abbercvrnig, was the bound- 
ary of Scotch and Engliſh dominions. Hence we may 

ſee with what caution even the moſt upright of the 

| Engliſh hiſtorians ofight to be read and attended to. 

It appears, from what has been ſaid, that the Engliſh 
exerciſed dominion over the Scots and Piéts, who in- 
habited the ſouthern part of Scotland, beyond the friths 

of Forth and Clyde, and exacted tribute ſrom them 
for almoſt twenty years, till routing Ecgfrid in battle, 
in 685, they entirely threw off the oke. The king 
dom of the Northumbrians, the moſt powerful of all 

Which the Anglo-Saxons poſſeſſed, was fo much bro- 
ken by this dei eat, as never after to recover it. The 
Picts and Scots enjoyed their poſſeſſions until, in the 
next century, „ Kinadius, the ſon of Alpin“ (as 
Higden ſays, on the authority of Giraldus “) “ invad- 
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NE ed Pictland, deſtroyed the inhabitants, conquered 


c« Saxony ſix times, and uſurped the whole territory 


from the Scottiſh ſea to the river Tweed.” He 

relats fimilar facts of Kinadius and the Picts in another 
place; but has erred in thinking that the Picts endured 
the yoke of the e till the time of Kina- 
dius“ 


Wherefore, though biſhop Trumwin held the mona- 
ſtery of Abbercurnig, and Abba the town of Cold- 
ingham, theſe places were not in the province of the 


Engliſh, but the Picts; and the reverſionary poſſeſſion 
of them happened within the period of the twenty 
Fears above-mentioned. The monaſtery of Abba 
Was entirely conſumed by fire in the life-time of Eeg- 

frid F; and, upon his being flain, Trumwin fled 
from the country of the enemy. As to the mona- 
5 ſtery of Melroſe, it ſeems to have been without the 
province of the Englith ; becauſe Cuthbert, among o- 
thers who obſerved the Scottiſh rites, when driven 

home from their province returned to that monaſte- 

ry }, of which he was appointed abbot. But the an- 
cient monaſtery of Melroſe was not Gniate | in the ſame 
| Fpote in which David I. King of Scotland erected his 

; Monaſtery but was almoſt ſurrounded by a winding | 
of the Tweed, as Aſſerius writes ||. The ſame is 


the caſe of White- houſe. The White-houſe of S. Ni- 


nias was not in Galloway, but in the country of tile 
5 Britons ; ; whom we have ſhewn, in chap. viii. to have 
lived in the time of that perſon certainly, and indeed 


always, on the ſouth of Severus's wall: © White- 


« houſe,” ſays William of Malmeſbury, « in the ex- 
7 tremity of England, near Scotland 5“ What he 
means by the extremity, appears from bock 4. P. 21. 


of his hiſtory : © in the remote part of Britain, near 
Scotland, is the place where Bede was born and e- 


«6 qucated.” Where, it is evident, that he compre- 
| ends Britain within the wall of Sever. That 


biſhopric had been neglected for many ages; and when, 
after me time of king Alexander I. a ene was 


- 


ON. Polychron. p. 194 . 
is - Bede iv. 25. I Ibid. iv. ! 9. et in Vita Cuthberti, 
v9 = zan 7 $ P. 372. .- 
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| inſtituted in Galloway, it got the name of White- 
houſe, though the Building was not on the ſpot where 
Ninias refided, but only near it. In the fame manner 
the biſhops of Weſtcheſter, after the year 883, were 
called Lindisfarne ; and the biſhops of the weſtern ifles, 
when the Ifle of Man was taken from the Enpliſh, 
during the civil wars of the Scots, were called biſhops 
of Sodor. It ſeemed neceſſary to elucidate this matter 
at greater length, as an author, no leſs learned than 
upright, Robert Gordon “, by not ſufficiently attends 
ing to the order of tranſactions, has been led into an 
RM error Toncer ning it. 


CHAP. "XL. 


| 4 re futatio of thoſe dh write . the F nel pf: F 
- rk ed Lothi all aud Ed: wburgh.. | 


| AMDEN 1. Innes 8 4, Uſher ll, and thoſe who 
Jhave adopted their authorities, Carte and Gu- 
2 thrie endeavour to ſhew by various teſtimonies and 
examples, that every thing concerning the part of 
Scotland, ſituate beyond the Forth, is quite otherwiſe 
than has been above repreſented ; « contending, that it 
is evident from the Saxon chronicle of 1091, that 
about the year 960, long after the kingdom of 
© the Picts was overthrown, while Indulphus reigned 
in Scotland, the Engliſh loſt Edinburgh, the capi- 
_« tal of Lothian ; that fifteen years afterwards, ac- 
„ cording to Matthzus Florilegus, Edgar King of 
= England reſigned the reſt of Lothian to the King of 
„ scots; but notwithſtanding which, that even long 
after the time of the Normans, it was ſtill conſider- 5 
ed as ſituate in England, and conſtituting part of 
that kingdom.” Such, according to them, was 
the ſtate of the eaſtern part of the country ſouth of 
the Forth, to that time. But concerning the weſtern, 


My they relate * that from the time of the Romans, the 


_ * Vide Atlantem Blavianum, vol. vi. p. 354. 

I P. 687. cap. Lauden. C500 U 
8 'You bs 30. 3* 75 33S ys vol, II. p 21,213, 216. 218. 
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- ie ſtill retained the kingdom to themſelves, 


«-the chief town whereof was Alcluith, which was ut- 


« terly demoliſhed by the Daci in the year 869 : that 
the kingdom, however, was ſtill maintained by the 
© Britons, and celebrated by. the writers of thoſe 
d times under the name cf the Cumbrian kingdom, 
_ © otherwite called the kingdom of Stralhelud, Strad- 


« clat, and Areclut, {rom the river Cluid in Scotland, 
4 or the town of Arcluid, and bad its. own kings till 


< the end ef the Saxon monarchy, | when the Nor- 


« mans aſlumed the ſway.” Mzny other things of 


the ſame nature they expatiate upon at great length, 


but whether * or nct, WE mal! now e 1 


to inquire. 


The ancient writer of the hiſtory- ef . twelve 


. kings of Scotland, from Kenneth of Alpin, relat es, 
hat, in the reign of Indulphus, the town of Eden 
« Was evacuated, and left to the Scots even to his 
« time.” The eathors above-mentioned, without 
any authority, underſtand by this paſſage that the 
Engliſh evacuated Edinburgh, which had been volun- 


© 


| _ tarily reſigned to the Scuts by King Edgar. But 


granting that the words actually referred to that town, 


it ought to be ſaid that it was evacuated by the Picts | 


and Danes, and not by the Engliſh, who are entirely 5 


out of the queition. :J'4 imagine, however, that it is 
rather ſome town on the river Eden in Cumber- 
land, which ought to be underſtood. It is certain 
| that even almoſt all the Engliſh hiſtorians themſelves 


acknowledge that Malcom I. obtained Cumberland a 


i little before Indulphus began to rein l I in the your - 
Dh 


With regard to Lothian the E ngliſh writers are di- 


vided in opinion. Simeon Dunelmenſis “ ſays, © that 
Eadulf Cudel Earl of Northumberland, an indolent 
% and timorous man, fearing leſt the Scots would 


60 revenge upon him the lois of their countrymen 55 


„ whom his brother had killed, reſigned to them al | 
«& Lothian, for the ſake of procuring their friendſhip.“ 
But the Scots ſtood little in need of his ee ſor 


* * iſ, Vehtredi, col, 6 


Simeon 


46 
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Simeon * himſelf relates, « that almoſt the whole 


people from the river Tees to the Tweed periſhed, 
das they fought againſt the innumerable multitude 
of the Scots at Carram ;'* which happened in the 
time of Edulf, in the year 1018. The ſame is re- 
marked by other hiſtorians T. It is evident, from 


the words of Simcon, that the limits of the county of 


Northumberland were comprchended between the 


Tees and Tweed: of conſequence then, his Lothian. 


muſt have lam betwixt theſe boundaries. 


John Wallingford, or whoever was author of the 
work which Gale publiſhed under his name, writes, 
that Kenneth king of Scots repreſented to Edgar 


king of the Engliſh, that Lothian properly belonged 
to his juriſdiction, being hereditarily poſſeſſed by 


the kings of Scotland; and obtained it on paying” 
cc. 


„% new one is often threatened to commence þ . 


W hich words certainly allude to the great enen ; 
_ raiſed about the. counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
ber land, and Weſtmor land, in the time of Alexander | 
, king of Scotland || : for, in the age of that writer, 
there was no controverſy between the kings of Eng- 


land and Scotland, concerning any other poſſeſſions. 
By Lothian, therefore, he means theſe counties; 
though elſewhere he ſeems to underſtand a different: 


country by that appellation : but he is plainly incon- 
ſiſtent with himſelf in his account of the ſituation of 


Places : for he ſometimes extends the county of North- 


umberland as far as Edinburgh, and yet would ſeem 


to conſider Lothian as without theſe bounds. A more 


conſiderable authority is that of Richard Haguftald, _ 
inhabitant of Northumberland, who teſtifies that the 
river Tweed was always reckoned the boundary both 


of Northumberland and the two kingdoms. 


I apprehend that the words ** Which are ſo coo” 
| dently quoted from Matthæus Florilegus, ought to be 


* kun ecel. Dunelm, « £40: + Vide rordun. lib. iv. 43. ; 
F R. 345+... 
þ Vide Reymeri Fad. 1. 374. 400. . P. 102 543. 545. 


4. Uther, p. 359. Carte, vol. J. 339. and vol. II. p. 214. 
5 | under tcod 


4 ; 


: <: him homage for it. Thus, ſays he, the old diſpute 
e concerning Lothian was determined; and {ill a. 
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hed in the ſame ſenſe. Edgar, ſays he, gave 
to Kinedus king of the Scots a hurdred ounces of 


© the pureſt gold. &c. Moreover he gave to the 


* ſame king the whole country called Lothian, upon 


the condition that every year on their feſtivals, 
when the king and his ſucccſſors ſhould wear their 
crowns, the king of Scotland ſhould come to court, 
and celebrate the holiday chearfully along with the 

other princes of the kingdom. The king beſides 

gave him ſeveral houſes on the road, to accommo- 
date him and his ſucceſſors in going to and return- 
ing from the feſtivals ; which remained in the poſ- 


60 


40 


40 


e ſeſſion of the kings of Scotland till the time of King | 
"ME. Henry Ho *.” 


It is certain, that this Henry II. Sg to his 


oath to David king of the Scots f, diveſts Malcolm, 
David's grandſon, of Northumberland, Cumberland. 


and Waelnortand; and it ſcems td be "theſe counties 


that Matthæus means by Lothian. In regard to the 
hundred ounces of gold, ſome light is thrown upon 
that tranſaction by the treaty between Malcolm III. 


king of Scotland, and William II. of England, in the 


year 1091, Earl Robert concluded a peace betwixt 


the kings, upon condition that Malcolm ſhould obey 


„William, as he obeyed his father, and that William 


„ ſhould reſtore to Malcolm the twelve villas which 
5 


he held in England under his father, and give twelve: 


marks of gold annually f.“ Twelve marks are e- 
quivalent to ninety- ſix ounces ; and it appears, from 


this paſſage, that they ſtill continued to be paid under 


the reigns of William I. and II. W with the lands . 
in England. Ws ! 
But they contend, that Lethian was then regarded x; 

as part of England, For, in the Waverleian annals, 
it is ſaid, that, in the year 1072, William I. led an 
army into Scotland, by the way of- Scothwade ; and 

__ Others relate, that, when he entered Scotland, he Was 

. 57 Malcoln at a Place called Ae 


F Sub. A. D. FOE 5+ Hoveden. 2 an. 2149. Gul. 5 


Neubrig. 1. 22. and 21. 4. 


Sim. Duneim col. 216. Hoveden - Py 46. 5 , 
| | Im 
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lu the Saxon chronicle, the place by which William 


mo is called Gewzde, which word the Latin in- 
terpreter takes to ſignify Tweed. Of which Guthrie 
ſays, © that he cannot underſtand how Gewzde ſhould 
-© be the Tweed. But the Scots endeavour in vain 
to deny, that the Forth was the ancient boundary 
of Scotland and England: for Scothwede, which 
, was the ſame with the frith of Forth, otherwiſe 
© called Scotefwater, is ſaid to have been on their 


borders; but Abernithy is {ſituate on the South 0 


« the river Tay.“ 

The Anglo-Saxon word Cevæde, or W wde (if we 
may interpote our opinion) ſignifies a ford, and is the 
ſame with Scothwæde, Scottiſwath, or Sulwath, a 
ford at the extremity of the Solway frith, near Car- 


| life, by which the. Scots uſed to invade England, as 
ve learn from Fordun, lid. ii. 2. and iii. 7. The au- 
. thority of Camden, in his chapter on Cumbria, is al- 
ſo to be adduced; he has fallen into an error, however, 
in ſaying, that the Roman wall in Cumberland was 
called by that name, when it was not the wall itſelf, 
but the ford in the neighbourhood of the wall, which 
Was fo denominated, as appears from the very name. 
It is known, that the frith of Forth had the name of 
the Scottiſh ſea; and in the charter of Malcolm IV. it 


is called Scotewater, but not Scottiſwade, for it ſcarce- 
ly has any fords. 


Abernithy, as the name itſelf plainly indicates, is a 
place at the mouth of the river Nith, not far from the 
ford, where at this day the town of Dumfries is ſttu- 
__ ate. There are other towns in Scotland of the ſame 
name; one near the river Tay, and another on the 


banks of the Spey, neither of which the king of E Dng- 
land ever ſaw ; for they were far from the boundary 


of the kingdoms, where the place was, in which the 
kings met, ſituate near Scottiſwath, or the Solway 
frith. Scotland, therefore, had the ſame boundaries 

then as now. Had hiſtorians ſufficiently conſidered 
| theſe circumſtances they would not have thrown out 

ſo many abſurdities ne the limits of England : 


and Scotland. 
It is e certain, that Northumberland, 


Cumberland, . 
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Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, are frequently ſpoken 
of by hiltorians under the names of Lothian, the pro- 
vince of Loid, and county of Loudon. David king of 
Scotland, on the death of his ſon Henry Earl of Nor- 


5 thumberland, immediately led forth Malcolm the 
-CC 


« eldeſt fon 'of that prince, as yet a boy, and appoint- 
4 


cc 


© nobles of Northumberland, brought them all in ſub- 


« jection to the youth, as we are informed by John 
| Prior of Hag. | 


In the chronicle of Normannia +, the lagi wanſke- 


tion is {poken of in theſe words: “ Melcholm, the 
eldeſt of them, got the kingdom of Scotland, and 
„ his brother William the county of Lothian.” In the 
- chronicle of Nich. Trivet, “ the grandfather appoint- 
ed Malcolm the eldeſt of the children, to be his ſue- 
c ceffor, and made the other Earl of Northumber- 
*, land.“ Theſe facts are alſo related by others . | 
But while hiſtory records how Henry II. of Eng- - 
Jad; in direct violation of his oath, deprived Malcolm 
IV. then a youth, of theſe provinces, in 1157, in ſpite 
of all the remoriitrances of his brother William; Will. 
Neubrigienſis, Thomas Wikes, Walter Hemmingford, 
=o Brompton, and Nic. Trivet, either mention the 
Provinces by their names of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Weſtmorland, or write that Henry re- 
ſumed fr om Malcolm the towns and principal forts in 
them, as Newcaſtle, Carliſle, and Bamburgh, with the 
adjacent territory. But Matthew of Paris, Rad. de 
Diceto, the Waverleian annuals, and Matthæus Flori- 
legus, when ſpeaking of theſe tranſactions, mention 
the towns by the ſame names with the former writers, 
but they call the provinces themſelves by the denomi- 
nation of the county of Lothian. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the county of Lothian is placed by them 
| farther ſouth than the Lothians i in : Seotland. For nei- 


| C tal 0 4 P. 988. vol Gul, Neubrig. 1. as. : 


ing Earl Duncan his tutor, ordered the young prince 
“ to be conducted through all the provinces of Scot- 
land, and proclaimed heir of the kingdom. But the 
= king himſelf, with the younger ſon William, came 
to N eweaſtle, and receiving hoſtages from the 


E ne; 


216 


FC 
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| ther did Malcolm reſign that part of the country, * 


did Henry demand it. 
So likewiſe in the Saxon chronicle of the year 1097 f 


- Lothene 3 is faid to be in England ; which the interpre- 
ter, nevertheleſs, underſtands of the Lothians in Scot- 


land, though, from another pailage of the fame chro- 


£ nicle, it appears, that they were different countries; 
for, according to that chronicle, Lothene has for a 
biſhop a perſon named John ; but there never was any 
biſhop in the Scotch Lothians before the time of king 
Charles I. Nicolaus, in an epiſtle to Eadmar of St 


Andrews, written in the year 1120, calls that John 
the Cumbrian biſhop ; viz. the bithop of Cumberland 


In England, and not of the fictitious Cumbrian king- 
dom, which never exiſted, or is ſaid to have exiſted, 
except in one or two fabulous lives of ſaints. Nei- 
tuner is any ſuch thing to be found in the more ancient 
lives of the ſaints, nor in all thoſe authors which are 
adduced by Uſher and Innes to aſcertain the reality of 
ſuch a kingdom. They affirm it from theſe words in 


tue life of St Ninian: © St Ninian was born in Bri- 
e 


tain, of the blood- -royal, in the weſtern part of the 
iſland, as is imagined, where the ſea, as if ſtretch- 
ing out its arm, and makin 


cc 


had a king of its own to the lateſt period of the 
«© Engliſh (viz. the Saxons) is proved not only by 


thus. We read in the Saxon and other chronicles, 


that in the year 945, Edmund of England granted 
Cumberland to Malcolm king of Scots, upon condition 
that he would aſſiſt him in all his wars, both by ſea 

and land: but the Scots appear to have held it before 
the time of Edmund. In the year 933 mention is 


made by the Engliſh of Eugenius * king of the people 


of Cumberland, as may be ſeen in Fordun, lib. iv. c. 21. 
Malcolm the ſon of king Duffus , in 973, is called 
Malcolm Canmor, ſon of the king of Cumbrians, whom 

the Oe OF: e Was made Ang. 275 Si⸗ 


5 Wil. Malmeſbur. p. 50. ; 
* Fordun iv. Hs | 


5 0 angles, divides the 
* kingdoms of Scotland and England; which, that it 


- 0 


authentic hiſtory, but tradition.“ The matter ſtands 
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Ward Earl of Northumberland, on tlie extinction of 


Macbeth in 1054. On which account John of Fordun 
inveighs very juſtly againſt them; though he himſelf, 


_ miſguided by their aſſertion, ſeems to have erred a 


little, in relating that this Siward, who is ſaid to have 
died before that time *, Was in company wir Malt. 


Cohn. 


Beſide theſe above- mentioned, another Eugenius the 


bald, king of the Cumbrians, i is called by Simon Dun 9 


| king of the Lutinenſes, viz, of the Lotkians ; for, 
among the Engliſh writers, that name is wonderfully 
varied. It appears hence, that Elred abbot of Rievalis 
(for he writes the life of Ninian) has related nothin 


but truth concerning the kings of Cumberland. Elred 


died in the year 1166, when William was king of the 
Scots; in whoſe time the arm of the ſea, which is ſaid 
to divide the kingdoms of England and Scotland, could . 


certainly be no other than the Solway frith. 


William of Malmeſbury removes all doubts . 


- ing the ſituation of Cumberland, which Malcolm ob- 


tained, After relating, in hiſt. ii. 7. that the province, 
which is called Cumberland, was, in the days of king 
Edmund, granted to Malcolm king of the Scots, under 
the ſanction of an oath, he ſays, in the prologue of the 
third book, While ſpeaking of the lands and inhabi- 

tants between York and the Solway frith, “ That the 


4 country is called Cumberland, and the inhabitants 
| c Cumbrians.“ 


But they who ſeek for Cumberland 
beyond Cumberland do not attend to theſe facts. 

It is univerſally acknowledged, that, in 1ogr, Mal- 
colm III. king of Scotland, and William II. king of 
England, met on the borders of their kingdoms in 
Lothene, or the Loudon province: but the authors of 


the W averleian annals, and Saxon chronicle, ſay ex- 
preſsly, that the Lothene there mentioned was not in 


Scotland, but England. Ordericus Vitalis plainly in- 
timates, that the place of congreſs was on the ſouth 
bank of the river Ituna or Eden, near the Solway 
- not t far from the 35 where William J. met with 


* 1 Dunelm. e. 15 vid. chron. 


Mailrof. ad 5 TIED 
s, aud 6. F Col. 177. „ Be 


the 
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the ſame Malcolm twenty years before. © He aſſem- 
& bled, ſays he, the whole army of England, and led 
„them to the great river called Scottewatta ; but, 
4 the paſſage being impracticable, he ſtopped at the 5 
- "66. hane,- f 

It ouglit to be obſerved, that, in the printed copies 
of Ordericus's hiſtory, we read Scotte watra, inſtead 
of Scottewatta, or Scottiſwath. The editor had miſ— 
taken the firſt part of the word for an adverb, and 
read the laſt part wrong, perhaps becauſe we give a 
river the name of water; but that ought rather to 
have been imputed to the Engliſh than the Scotch way 
of ſpeaking. Nor is ſuch an error to be wondered 
at in a ſtranger, when even Camden, by the contrary 
miſtake, has made it Scottewade, where, according to 
the derivation of the word, it ought to be read Scotte- 
0 ware. Britan. cap. Scotiæ diviſio, p. 682. Se : 
nes's tentamen criticum, p. 770. _ 
William II. was deſirous that Malcolm 1 0 bnd 
himſelf to do him homage at the Engliſh court, and, 
«in conformity to the opinion of the Engliſh nobles; 
but Malcolm refuſed to do it any where elſe than 
upon the borders of their dominions, where the 
„kings of Scotland had been wont to do homage to 
« the kings of England, and according to the opinion 
of the nobles of both kingdoms *.” Whence it is 
further cc::firmed that in the year 1072, the two kings 
met not at Abernethy on the river Tay, which was 
far from the borders, but at the mouth of the river 
Nith, near the Solway frith. It is certain, therefore, 
that the boundaries of both kingdoms were in that 
place then as well as now. 


a) 


- 


CHAP. XIII. 


of the town of Alcluith, od the lingdom: of Stratclud- 
| wall, otherwiſe called Stratclud, or Areclut. 1 95 


1 D E t: 1 us, that the town, or r rather the 
fort of Alcluith, was ſituate in the extremity of 


| * Simon. Dunelm. col: 218. Hoveden, p. 462, &c. 
+ Hiſt. Eccl. i. 12. | ah hk 


NR 2-: Antoninus's - 
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: Antoninus? s wall, and was to be ſeen even in his time, 
e ſays he, © is the town of the Britons, cal- 
v6. Ted Alchuith, which, at this day, is a place of great 
ſtrength.““ Camden, Uſher, and Innes, together with 


the writers who follow them, interpret theſe words 


= if Bede had ſaid, that the Britons {till poſſeſſed that 
town in his time. But that a few weak and unwar- 


lixe Britons ſhould, for ſeveral centuries, maintain the 
poſſeſſion of one rock, in the midſt of an enemy, is 


ſo far from being true, that it is even void of all pro- 
bability. Nor does ſuch an interpretation feem at all 


to correſpond with what Bede ſays in another place. 


I am inclined to think, that he calls it a town of the 
_ Britons, becauſe it was fortified by that people in the 
time of Antoninus Pius; not that they retained it for 
ſo many ages, but only that the town was {till extant 
in his time, and continued to be a place of great. 
_ ſtrength ; which it is even at this day, and is called. 
= Dunbrettan, 1. e. the fort or city of the Britons, tho“ 
it commonly gets the name of Dunbarton. But if any. 


| perſon thinks other wiſe, he may enjoy his own 8 9 
| nion. | 


Roger of Hovedea, and Simeon of Data: write, 


that on the firſt of Auguſt, 756,, Edbert, king of the. 
Northumbrians, and Oengus, king of the Picts, march- 
ed an army to the town of Alchuith, from whom the. 
Britons received terms. That town has alſo heen ren- 
dered very famous by the birth of ſaints. Uſher 
proves, in a long and ſerious diſquiſition, that Patrick, 
the apoſtle of the Iriſh, was born in Ailclud“: and . 
the author of the life of Gildas writes, that he was 
born in Areclut, in a moſt fertile country, and was the, 
on of Caunus Who reigned there. That Kentigern 
alſo was born in that town, in the reign of Morken, 
who was ſucceeded by Roderick, who reigned in the 
Rock Cloithe in the days of S. Columba, we learn from 
Agamnan's life of that perſonage. Nay, Thomas Carte 
teſtifies, that, before all theſe, Conſtantine the great 


emperor of the Romans was born iu that place. 


But & john Brompton and BID H igden, uſorm us, 


. * P. FO 


that 
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that this ſo much celebrated town was entirely deſtr oy. 
ed by the Daci in the year 890. © In this year,” 


ſay they, © the town of Alclud, ſo famous for miny 
« ages, Which 1s ſituate on the weſtern extremity of 


the celebrated wall, was entirely ruined by the 
* 6: Daci,” If this were really ſo, it could not be de- 


nied that the Britons inhabited the land between tlie 
friths of Clyde and Ituna, or Sulvath. But 1 mt de- 
velope a very curious fable. 

The writers, after Bede, obſerving, that he men- 
tioned Alchuith, ſituate on the extremity of the Roman 
Wall, and near the frith of the ſea, as a town of the 


0 Britons, they ſought {or it among the Britons on the 
_ welt termination of Severus's wall, near the Solway 
frith: and, when they could not find any other more 
applicable, they concluded, that he meant Lugubalia, 


or Carliſle. This, therefore, they called Alcluith : on 
the deſtruction of which by the Daci, the Engliſh en- 


2 tirely loſt all knowledge of Alcluith. This bappened 5 
very opportunely for thoſe who wrote the lives of 
ſaigts. For when there was ſcarce any information 


to be collected, either of their country or parents, 
and ſome of them never had exiſted, they made choice 


of a plpce which was then unknown, viz. Alcluith, as 
the more convenient ſor the birth of their ſaints. And” 
they metamorphoſed that rock (ſor it is no more chan 
a rock) into a country, where they raiſed up a king- 
dom, and created kings; ſrom whom they, no leſs 
unlearnedly than impudently, pretended that en” x; 


ſaints were deſcended. | 
Uſher greedily laid hold of theſe circumſtances ; and 


not knowing, that, by the town of Alcluith, they un- 
derſtood Carliile, he became, if not the original in- 


ventor at leaſt the great amplifier of this fictitious 


kingdom in Scotland. After him Thomas Innes pur- - 
ſued the ſame tract; but William Guthrie, and parti- 


cularly Thomas Carte, deliver ſo minute an account, 


both of it and its inhabitants, that you would imagine 
they had been natives of the place: for there is ; not 4 

an ancient kingdom in Britain which they have men- 

tioned more frequently, or with greater confdence. 


What I have faid is confirmed by Ranulph Higden: 
H3 7"; * Auld,” 
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Alcluid,” fays he, © formerly a noted town, is now 


_ almoſt utterly unknown to the Engliſh: for in the 


time of the Britons, Piets, and Engliſh, till the ar- 


rival of the Daci, it was a celebrated city. At 


length, about the year 870, when the Danes walt- 
ed Northumberland, it alſo was deſtroyed. But in 
what part of Britain it ſtood is a ſubject much con- 
troverted among authors. Bede ſays, in lib. i. c. 


arm of the ſea which. formerly ſeparated the Picts 
trom the Britiſh, where the famous wall of Severus 
terminated ;. and it would feem, by his account, 


not to have been far diſtant from Lugubalia, of: 


Carliſle, becauſe that town likewiſe is placed at the 
ſame extremity of the wall. Others are of opi- 
nion, that the town of Alchiid was the ſame with 
what is now called Aldeburgh, which ſignifies an 


old town, and ſtands near the river Guſe, not 


far from Borrowbridge, which les about fifteen 
DIY 


miles welt of York. And this appears to be con- 


fir med by the words of Gaufrid, concerning the at- 
chievements of the Britiſh, who writes, that, when 


Elidur king of the Britiſh, was paſſing a ſew days 


at Alcluid for the di tion of hunting, he ford his 45 


© brother Archgallo wandering in the neighbouring 
4 


foreſt of Caltrees. But, it is certain, that the fo- 


"reſt of Caltrees approaches almoſt to York, and 
thence extends weſtard near to Aldeburgh, about. 
twenty miles in length ; a great part of which fo- 


reſt is now cut down, aud the ground cultivated. 
Others again are of opinion, that Alcluid was the 


town which is now called Burgham, fituate in the 
north borders of Weſtmorland, near Cumberland, 


on the river Eden; of which, at this day, the ve- 
ſtiges excite admiration. The prudent reader will 


Judge hence, what ien is to be Jormed concern- 


ing Alcluid. “ 5 
It was not Alcluith, as at the frith of Clyde, 15 


x but Carliſle at the Solway frith, which was ſurrender- 
cd to Edbert and Oengus, the kings of the Northum- 
brians and Pitts, and was entirely deſtroyed by the. 
Daci about 1713 vue aſter : for that rock was never 


: entirely ? 
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8 entirely deſtroyed: but, that C arlifle was 0 


about that time, we have the authority of Simeon of 
Durham, Radulph de Diceto, John Brompton, Wal- 
ter Hemmingford, Florentius of Wigan, Matthew of 
Paris, and others, where they ſpeak of its being re- 
built by William II. in the year 1092. The king,“ 
 fays Simeon, “ going into Northumberland, rebuilt 
„ the town, called in Latin Lugubalia, and in Eng- 
„ Hſh Carliſle, and erected a fort in it. For that city 
like ſome others in theſe parts, be! ing demoliſhed by 
the Danes about two hundred years before, re- 
„ mained deſolate till that time.” And that, during 


the Whole of the year 869, in which that town was 


_ deſtroyed, the Danes continued about York, and the 
river Tyne in Northumberland, where they waſted 
_ the country round, is related by Athelwerd, Simeon 
at: Duckany, Hoyeden, and likewiſe in the Saxon 
5 chronicle. | | 
hut, it may be ſaid, that Adamnan OE perfectly 53 
well where Alcluith was ſituate; therefore, that he 
at leaſt, is not to be ſuppoſed guilty of any miſtake: 
which I readily acknowledge. But not a word is to 


be found in him concerning the kings of the Ro 5 


Cloithe: that addition is the work of an interpolator, 
and is remarked as ſuch in that very edition of Bol- 
land, where the life of S. Columba, which at firſt had 
been ill received, is ſtill more groſly corrupted. In 
the edition of Caniſius, and others which I have con- 
ſulted, not a ſyllable is to be found of theſe kings. 

__ Jocelin, indeed, who wrote in the end of the 
_ twelfth century, had learned in what place the Al- 
cluith of Bede was ſituate ; but this knowledge proved 
of greater detriment than advantage to his inquiries : 

for hence it happened, that he applied to Dunbrettan 

every thing which the preceding writers had connec- 
ted with Carliſle and Cumberland. | 
Alcluith, the capital of the Cambrian 1 be- | 
ing thus tranſported into Cumberland, and fixed at 
_ Carliſle, it was natural that the kingdom ſhould be 
removed with it: nor was that very difficult to a 
compliſh. In the former chapter, the names of ſome. 
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of the kings of Cumber land are mentioned, and its 
ſituation 1 is deſcribed. 


In the Englih hiſtorians of the middle age, there 


occurs pretty frequent mention of the kingdom and 
kings of the Strathcludwalls, or Strathcludes. That 
| name, as even Camden “ affirms, and the older wri- 

ters alſo bear teſtimony, was borrowed from the river 
Cluyd in Wales. But the more modern authors ab- 


ſurdly, and in direct oppoſition to all authentic hiſtory, 
derive it from the river Clyde, imagining that Al- 
cluith, the capital of it, ſtood. there; which opinion I 


have already refuted. For, after Uſher , Innes, 
_ Guthrie, and particularly Thomas Carte, confound 
thͤis kingdom with that of their Cumbrian; but the 
more ancient writers, who knew better, make them 
two diſtinct kingdoms, though contiguous T. And be- 
cauſe Matthew "of Weſtminſter calls the inhabitants 
_ Galwalenſes, which the others call Stratclutenſe 7 or 
 Stratcludwalli, he fixes their reſidence in the viſionary 
kingdom of Cumbria, which I have exploded; and 
the Tame Thomas pronounces them, without heſitation, 
to be inhabitants of Galloway. Afterwards, that his 
arguments may appear the more convincing, he ſub- 
ſtitutes Gallovidia, or Galloway, for ancient Cumber- 
land, without any other authority than becauſe Gallo- 
vidia and Galwallia have the firſt ſyllable in common. 
Leet us liſten to himſelf: © Hiſtorians univerſally agree, 
that Edmund laid waſte all Galloway. The conco- 
« mitant circumſtances, the particular mention of the 
=” plundering of Galloway, and the ſevere treatment 
of Dunmailus, ſhew, that by Cumbria is not meant 
the county of Cumberland, but the Cumbrian king- 
dom, which comprehended the whole dioceſe of 
% Glaſgow ||. The Scots are miſtaken in thinking 
that the lands, © granted by Edmund to Malcolm, - 
were thoſe which are now called Cumberland; 
whereas the true Cumbria, or the Stratclud king- 
« dom of the Bri tons, was s ſituate within the bounda- . 


In Denbighſhire, p - $47: + P. 268: 355. 
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his authorities, his arguments are all to no purpoſe, 5 
and the controverſy muſt fall to the ground. 
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ce tries of Scotland.“ He had better ſuppreſſed theſe 


words; for ſo far are all hiſtorians from concurring in 
the truth of them, or expreſsly naming Galloway, 
that, except by. Thomas himſelf, I have not found the 
name.of Galloway metitioned by any writer who treats 
Wherefore, unleſs he ſhould produce 


Thomas Innes endeavours to ſupport his alfertion; 
of the Cumbrian or Stratclud kingdom, from a pre- 
face written by a clerk of the church of Glaſgow, a 


deſpicable performance, as every one who reads it 
muſt acknowledge; where we are preſented with a 
poor paſlage to this pur poſe, from Jocelin's life of Ken- 


tigern, dedicated to Jocelin biſhop of Glaſgow, which 


we do not think worthy of a refutation, although a 


: learned man en us has eine to comment upon 5 


” Thane Innes, a W. Guttirie, who has FOES Bee 


his materials from. him, deviate a little from other 


writers in their opinion of this kingdom. They ima» 
gine, that the Picts poſſeſſed it formerly, and reſided 


there, under the name of Picts, even in the twelfth _ 
century; and that this was not the only kingdom«of 
the Picts, for that there was another in Murray. The 
attempt to prove the exiſtence of the firſt from Rich- 
ard prior of Hexham, who affirms, that the Picts, com 
monly called Ga/veienſes, conſtituted a part of the ar- 
muy of king David I. at what he calls the battle of 
The Standard. They carefully inform us that the | 
prior ſaw them with his own eyes, and therefore 
could not be deceived : as if the people of Galloway, 
forſooth, in the twelfth century, had retained the cuſ- 
tom of the ancient Picts in painting their bodies. 
They appear to credit this fact, upon the mere ſup, _ 
_ Poſition that Richard could certainly know, by his 
_ tight, whether they were Scots or Picts. But if the 
_ vague teſtimonly of one or two Engliſh writers be 


reckoned ſufficient to aſcertain this opinion, pray let 


the Piéts haye not only Galloway, but Lothian too; 


becanls, about the end of the fame century, or rather 
e the 
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the beginning of the thirteenth, Alexander Nechas : 
mus ſays, | 


Anglos a pictis Wüungit mite certo be 
Flumen, quod Tuedam eine lingua vocat. 


It has been he wn, in chapter tenth, that the peo- 
ple of Galloway were Scots; for they uſed the {ame 


language and party-coloured garments with the an- 


cient inhabitants of that kingdom: In Lothian, and 
the other places on the German ocean, the Saxon 
tongue began to come into uſe. From which difference 


of language and habit, it may be. imagined, that Rich- 
ard concluded them to be Pitts. . But what I think a 
more probable reaſon is, that the biſhopric, which was 
inſtituted in Galloway not long before, had got the 
name of Candida Caſa, White-houſe. But the church 
of Ninias, who was the firſt that preached the Chri- 
ſtian religion to the Pitts, had borne the ſame name; 
which led Richard into a miſtake : See page 146, et 
Ranulphi Cantuarienſis A. epiſtolam ad Calixtum Pa- 
pam, inter x. feriptores Troyſdenis col. 1746. We 
have no tradition of any nation exiſting in Scotland 
aat that time under the name of Picts. Nor is this 
fſurpriſing, when we behold Henry of Huntingdon, a 
Writer of the ſame century, ſpeaking thus of his own 
times: © The Pits ſeem now to be deſtroyed, and 
e their language ſo much obliterated, that What we 


& are told of them by ancient writers, may Pear 4 as ; 
60 ane *, 15 Ke. 5 | | 


CHAP. xv. 


: of the W f the Engliſh limits, ant the intro 


of the Saxon Mogeeye in Scotland. 


8 \HOSE, Sa deny that the Tweed and 3 
frith were the boundaries of England and Scot- 


land, might eaſily be refuted by the teſtimony of the 


| . | Hit. 1ib. 1. p. m. 299. 


3 | 
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Engliſh themſelves ; not taken from the Vague or am- 
. biguous accounts of hiſtorians, but the charters of the 


kings, biſhops, nobles, and ſoldiers, who have either 


_ fought for theſe boundaries, or negotiated concerning 
them. Of which, however, a few may ſuffice. It 
has been ſhewn, in chapter xi. that the territory of 
the Picts reached to theſe limits, and that Kenneth 


king of Scotland reduced the whole of it to his ſub- 


jection. For Kenneth of Alpin is ſaid to have invaded 
Pictavia, burnt Dunbar and Melroſe (towns in the land 


of the Picts), {ix times to have vanquiſhed Saxony, and 
uſurped the whole land from the Scotch ſea to the ri- 
ver Tweed; which the Scots certainly retained till 


the time of the Normans. And that the Tweed con- - 
tinued to be the boundary, both under the kings and 


governors of Northumberland, I have proved from 


Richard of Hexham “. Simeon of Durham, and 
Hoveden agree in the fame fact ; they relate; that 
« Siward, after he had killed Earl Eadulf, governed 

ee the whole province of tre Nor thumbrians from te W 


«© Humber to the Tweed.” 5 
But we muſt not be miſled by other biſtorlans. For g 


Hector Boethius relates, that all the land between tile 
Tweed and Forth was loſt in tlie reign of Donald, tile 
brother of Kenneth; that luxurious prince having, in 
the ſpace of two years only, corrupted almoſt the Whole 
nation with intemperance. Oſbreth and Ellas, kings 
of England, taking advantage of this opportunity, rat- 


ſed war againſt him, but were repulled in the firſt en- 


gagement. But attacking Donald again, at break of 
day, when he was rioting in debauchery, they took 

bim priſoner, and ſlaying twenty thouſand of his troops, 
obliged him to, reſign theſe territories. He relates, 


that Donald, being afterwards thrown into priſon by 


the Scotch nobles, laid violent hands upon himſelf. But 
that this whole ſtory of Boethius is a mere invention, 
is evinced not only from the ſilence of the hiſtorians 
above ſpoken of, but from the evidence of chronology. 

| For, according to him, Donald died in the year 860. 
I Ellas, after che een of Oſbreth, obtained the 


. 0 x. Scriptores, col. 289. 
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8 kingdom of the Northumbrians i in $67. But, the Danes 


invading the country that very year, the Northum- 


brians go to Oſbreth, and a reconciliation being effec-⸗ 
ted, he, together with Ellas, joining their forces, 
> march againff the Danes, and are both flain. Fordun 
_ writes, that this Donald was greatly lamented by the 
N Scots, and all the hiſtorians before Boethius are unani- 
mous in his praiſe. But to return to our ſubject: 


From what has been above related of Abernith and 


Scottiſwath it is clear, that after the Anglo-Saxons were 


conquered by the Normans, in 1066, there was no 
alteration made in the boundaries of ee and Eng- 


: land during the reigns of William I. and II. Hove- 
den Writes, that William I. coming from the mouth of 1 
the river Nith, in 1072, was returned from Scotland. _ 


Alduin and Turgot, attempting to ſeize the mona- 


ſtery of Melroſe, were prevented by Malcolm III. 
king of Scotland, to whom the place pertnined, be- 
p cauſe they would not take an oath of fidelity *. 55 
In the ſame year, 1072, king Malcolm bellowed ” 
Dunbar in the Lothians, with ſome lands adjacent, on 
Coſpatrick earl of Northumberland 5 who had fled rom 
; n * 


Ranulph, biſhop of Durham, built a "caſtle upon a 


” ſteeß rock in the river Tweed, on the boundaries of 

the Engliſh and Scots, in order to reſtrain the 1ncur- 
ſions of the latter; which, upon being demoliſhed by 
the Scotch army, Was rebuilt by Hugh, his e 


in 1154 f. 


Henry II. king of England; contrary to his oath, as 


has be een obſerved above, diveſted young Malcolm IV. 
of the north parts of England, viz. Northumberland, 


Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, but he claimed no right 
to any of the territory beyond them. 


William, the brother and ſucceſſor of Malcolm, be- 
ing taken priſoner as he was attempting to recover 
theſe provinces by force of arms, was conſtrained by 
the fame Henry to acknowledge the ſuperiority of the 

ing of Fan, and reſi gn 1 to him the caſtles of Rox- 


. Sim, Dancin col. 45. + Ibid. col. 205. | 
By 3 Ibid. col, 63. 


burgh, 


| kin _ of Scotland, 


2 Lib; ii. cap. 38. 
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bur gh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Stir ling, and Edinbur gh; 
which, however, were not looked on as being within 


the bounds of England, but only as the principal for- 
tifications of Scotland, as we are informed by William 
of Newburgh *, Who ſays expreſsly, that the river 
Tweed divided the kingdoms of "ogg and Scotland | 
immediately before this ſurrender +. 


The two former of theſe caſtles were retained by | 


Henry during his life; but he ſeems to have reſtored f 


the reſt in the year 1185, when William eſpouſed Er- 
mengard t, daughter of the earl of Bellomome, a re- 


lation of Henry, as, in the preceding year, he had 


rendered to him the earldom of Huntingdon, For the 


other two caſtles William offered him four thouſand ; 


merks. Henry anſwered, he would reſtore them, 
provided that William would grant him a tenth part of 


Scotland. William replied, that he would do it, if he 
could obtain the conſent of the Scots. 5 
accompanied by the Wag of Scotland, met the biſhop _ 

of Durham, and other £4 

ſent to treat of and collect che tithes, between Bridg- 
bam and Werk (two villages, the one on the right, 
and the other on the left of the Tweed) and would 
not permit them to enter his kingdom. For the Scots 
affirmed, that they never would pay the tenth part, 
though both their own ſoyereiga and the king of Eng- 
land ſhould ſwear to it. 


to pay live thouſand merks in lieu of the. The, bur - 
Henry refuſed ||. 


Engliſh ambaſſidors who were 


William, therefore, engaged 


It appears, however,” that even in the time of. this 


Henry, William poſſeſſed lands in Tindale on the 


ſouth of Severus's wall. That Robert Bruce certainly 


- beſtowed the church of Hautwyſil in Tindale on the 


monks of Aberbrothoc, as being ſituate within the 
we * "among Ord, the 


+ wid. cap. 30. 


4 N. Trivet. Jo. 3s e Ib. viii. 48. Brompton, col. 


| 978. Hoveden. Benedict. Petroburg. Thomas Carte ill uuder- 


ſtood this writer, when he imagines that he ſays Ermengard 
bad a dowry given her by Henry, vol. i. p. 716. 


* writers interpret their morc ancient hiſtorians rightly. 


But few 


E ms * * wy anno 7188. 
= 4 teſtimony 


But William, . 
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teſtimony of Hugh biſhop cf St Andrews, who ob- 
tained that ſee in the year 1173, and died ten years 
after; which donation was confirmed by William *. 
It is manifeſt, from a copy of letters ſeen by Dalrym- 
ple and Anderſon, that John Baliol obtained the earl- 
dom of Huntingdon and Tindale, as heir of Alexander 
III. Which letters, it is to be wiſhed, had been pre- 
ſented to the world before others of inferior value. 
In the year 1459, Tindale began to be conſidered as 
a part of Northumberlend f. 

Upon the death of Henry, Witiiam akin g of the Scots, 
as became a great and good man, redeemed from 
Richard the king of England, with money, the liber- 
ty of his crown and kingdom, however unjuſtly it had 
| been violated in his captivity, together with the caſtles 
of Berwick and Roxburgh ; and, in 1189, he obtain- 
ed a charter renouncing all theſe juriſdictions, wherein 
| Richard plainly acknowledges, that his good. father had. 
_ extorted them ſrom William in his e Five 
Fears after, when William demanded the reſtitution 
of Northumberland, and the other provinces, Richard 
returned for anſwer, that he ought not to have de- 
manded them at that juncture, particularly when he 
_ was at variance with the kings of France; who, ſhould 
he agree to reſtore them, would conclude that he had 
been induced to that conceſſion more from fear than 
- inelingtion. . Ey another charter, however, he reſto- 
red to William all the privileges and trihutes vhich 
his predeceſſors had enjoyed; and regulated the cere- 
mony with which he and his heirs, when they came 
to the court of the kings of England, ſhould be con- 
ducted from the borders of Scotland by the eee 
of the Engliſh provinces. But Hoveden , who was 
then alive, Expreſsly ſays, that the Tweed was the 
boundary of both kingdoms ; and that there, the arch- 
biſhop of York met William king of Scotland to con- 
duct him honourably to the Engliſh court: and Bene- 
dict of Peterborough ||, a writer of that time, ſays, _ 
that the king was Np pplied with all neceſfaries on the 


_* Chartvl, Abverbroth. 3 Ack. Par. ri. r vn. 
cap. 9. 
t P. 664. | 14 a an. 1189. 


road 
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road by the Engliſh, in the fame way as his Precetet: N 


| ſors. 


There was no W of the bound 6 in the 
time of king John of England. In the firſt year of his 


reign, the bridge of Berwick being broken down, 
V hen Patrick earl of Dunbar, governor of the town, 


by the command of his maſter king William, was pre- 


paring to rebuild it, Philip biſhop of Durham, from 


the other ſide of the river, peeviſhly oppoſed their 5 
founding the bridge on his territories, till after warde, 
by a convention, he granted the privilege. | 

Nothing 1s more clear than that the limits of Scot- 


land and England remained the ſame, under tlie go - 
vernment of the Normans at leaſt, as they were in 
the time of Henry III. His father John, when {tr ait- 
ned by his ſubjects, laid his kingdom under the ju- 
rildiction of the pope; who, favouring his party on 
that account, iflued a ſentence of excommunication a- 
gainſt the, king and all the inhabitants of Scotland: 


and when Henry III. the ſon of John, had alſo en 
fidelity to the pope, his holineſs was cver afterwards” 


more averſe to the intereſt of the Scots. Alexander 
II. king of Scotland, proſecuting his right, while Eng- 
land was rent with factions, reduced to his ſubjection 
| Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland; or 
rather the inhabitants W iVinply ſubmitted themſelves 


to him. Henry, in the firſt year of his reign, com- 


plained to the pope of the canons of Carliſle, that, ad- 
nering to the king of Scots, who was excommunicated; | 
and regardleſs of the authority of the pope and his 
legate, they had tlie aſſurance to celebrate divine w or- 
ſhip in places which were prohibited; and bad fub- 
mitted themſelves to the ſame king of Scotland (when 


ſeizing Carliſle in a hoſtile manner) and ſworn fidelity 
to him as their rightful lord and maſter ; cleéting alſo 


. at his inſtance a prohibited perſon into the biſkopric *. 


“ For, wicreas,” ſays he, the chürch of Carliſle 


« 1g e IN THE CONFINES OF THE KINGDOM 


* OF SCOTLAND, it would greatly contribute to the“ 
6c "tx anQullity of us and our KINgeOm, that ſuch A head 


Ryuer Fad. vol. i. P. 476. 5 : 
„ e e 


mies. 
| ſubjoining this reaſon *, that“ The church of Carliſle, 

as it was ſituated on the borders of Scotland, could 
be of great ſervice to the king and kingdom of Eng- 
00 land, if devoted to their intereſt ; and of equal pre- 
« jndice, if not.“ I remark this the rather to ſhew, | 


| 
j 
5 
5 
f 
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« and members were there appointed, as, by their 
« power and influence, might not only benefit our 
cc kingdom, but oppoſe the machinations of our ene- 
” The pope affented to Henry's petition, 


that the Engliſh implored the aid of the Roman pon- 
tit againſt the Scots, before the Scots had recourſe to- 
him 2gainft the Engliſh, 

In the year 1249 laws were enacted concerning. the 


boundaries, called Leges Marchiarum, by twelve 
Scotch ſoldiers, and as many Engliſh; by which it ap- 
Pears, beyond all doubt, that the channels of the rivers 
Tweed and Eſk were regarded as the limits T by 
the very people who lived near them, and mutually 
_ fought in their defence. What do the later Engliſn 
Writers ſay to this? Nothing, but a repetition of the 
ſame ſong, that Lothian and Galloway were under tlie 
_ Engliſh juriſdiction, and always conſtituted a part of 
that kingdom, though the Scots poſſeſſed them. | 


While Edward king of England, the fon of Henry, 55 


was fraudulently labouring, right or wrong, to reduce 
the kingdom of Scotland to his ſubzection, pope Boni- 
face VIII. by letters ſent to Robert archbiſſiop of Can- 
terbury, commanded the king to deſiſt, till he ſhould 
lay his claim before the papal tribunal, Robert wrote 
back to the pope t, that he lad ſet off, ſor the king 
Was then in the farther parts of the kingdom; ; © But 


e that before he had arrived at the town of Carliſle, 
<« which is in the marches of Scotland, the king with 


e his army had entered the Part of Scotland called 
% Galwedia. “ n 


In the year I 432, while Mlexander aaks of Albany, 55 


Who was in league with the king of England, rebelled 
againſt his brother James II. the . ngliſh took the town 


of Berwick, which, the alla; Lars of _ Scotland being in 


» Thid. p. 2120. | 
1 Leyes Marchiararm. edit | Nicholfoni,,1 p. ek 
"#: Wilkinfiy Concilia Britan. i. 261. 


_ confuſion, 
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confuſion, they afterwards retained, But it is plain, 
from all their public acts, eyen to this day, that they 
{till reckon that town to be without the limits of Eng- 
land, by exprefely mentioning the kingdom of Eng- 
| land, the principality of W 85 and the town of Ber- 
Wy ick upon Tweed. | 
But if the Scots and Pics always had alk 50 leſſlon of 
Gallou ay and Lotl dan, how happened it that the Sax- 
00 langu age obtained in theſe countries, aud through 
al the eaſtern fide of the kingdom ?. This quettion 
was imevined to be of very ealy ſolution by a writer 
I have termerly mentioned *, while he wonid per- 
ſuade us that the Saxons occupied. theſe lands, even 
be 5 the time of the Romans, becauſe mention is 
made by ſome author, ef the Saxon ſhore along tlie 
Britains; alledging that ſhore to be no other than the 
cattera ſhore of Britain, to which, according to him, 
the Saxon inhabitants had given that name. But Tohn 
Selden +, long ſirce, ent tertained znother OÞ-V1: 02253 , 
contending, that by the Saxon ſhore along ihe Britains, 
is incavt the tranſin wrine ſhore opputite the ſouth and 
Welt part cf Britain; and accuſing thoſe of ignora nCce, - 
both of inſtory nd the manner cf the times, WEO 
would {uppoſe the Saxon limit, or ſhore, to be with- 
in the i lan ad, either during the fourithing ſtate of the. 
Roman government in Britain, or white it ſtill ſub- 
fiited in ſomse . : denying, II „wife, that th: ere 8 
15 any teitimony of the Saxons ever touching the Bri- 
1th coaſts at that time, or inf! {ting 1 thing that was 
Britith except. the ſea. But it mot Le ackncwledged, 
that Seiden, from too great a deſire ef ſting | 
up the ſea, has embraced Tome opinions not entirely 
conſonant to truth. For the evidence t, above addu- 
ced from the h itery of the Romans, proves, that he 
was miſtaken, in allee ging that the Saxons had never 
as yet failed to Britain for the ſake f phinder, More 
obſervations to this purpoſe may be ſound i in John Haze 
Pontanus's Hittorical Diſcuflions. But, what makes 


moſt for. our ar Ents it is gertain, that the older 


„Chap. ix. : + Mare Clauſum, lib. 1 7. 
8 | Chap. ix. 
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and more rational writers agree that the Saxons neter 


fettled in Britain before the middle of fifth century, 


when the Roman government was broken. Ortel- 


lius, therefore, Cluverius, and others of whom Sel- 
den diſapproves, were right in their opinion, that 


either ſhore, as well the one on this {ide the ſea as 


that. beyond it, received its name from the Saxons 


who frequently pirated in that ſea, and was called 
Exxon. It is evident from the accouut of the Roman 
empire, that the ports and towns of Kent, or in its 


neighbourhood, Dover, Reculver, Lymne (or rather 


0 Sandwich) are deſcribed as on tlee Saxon ſhore along 
Britain; and in theſe places tlie count of the Saxon 
mores had his lieutenants and ſoldiers quartered *; 
That the oppoſite ſhore of France was alſo called Sax⸗ 
on, is no leſs evident ſrom the ſame deſcription of the 
empire; and that the officers under the dukes of Bre- 
tagne and Flanders reiided in Gramont, Blavet, 
Oſtena, Aloſt, Roan, Mardyke, and cther_ towns 
along the coaſt of Brittanny and the Netherlands; of 
which towns, it is expreſsly ſaid, thet ſome- were on 


the Saxon ccaſt. The limits, likewiſe, of this coaſt 


are deſcribed : for, th? coaſt of the limits of Bri- 
tagne and Canmtray extend through five provinces, the 


firſt and ſecond of Aquitaine, Senonia, and the ſecond 


and third Lionnois. Whecver carefully peruſes the 
34. 38. 52. 61. and, 62 ſecticns of that book 4, will 
find that the Saxon tore was ſtretched along France 


'S 


in the ſame extent, viz. from the mouth of the Rhine 
10 that of the Garrone; as John Ifaac Pontanus right- 
Iy obſerves t. We mult therefore Sant, tl zt the name 
cf Saxon was given to that coaſt by the Saxons who 
Infeſted it; and not, as has been ridicu louſy imagined, 
that the Saxons occ pied that whole coaſt of France, 
nnd thence communicated their own appellation to the, 
more. The ſame argument holds good with regard | 
to the Saxon ſhore along Britain : nor is there any 
reaſon to diſcredit the faith ct hiſtcry for the {ake of a 
mere ene. But, if any rerſon obſtina ately i in- 


+ Notitia Imperii Romani. 


2 e Chap. 1 5 = 
1 Dicuſt e c. vi. a0 
1 14 
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fiſts, that the Saxons, at that tine abſconded in the 


eaſtern parts of Britain, for God's ſake let us grant | 


them allo the whole coaſt of France. 
The intr oduction, therefore, of the OK tongue 


among us, is to be derived from a later ſource, and 


through a different channel. It had begun to be uled, 


in ſome meaſure, in the parts of Scotland on this f. ide 
the Forth, during the twenty years that the Nor- 


thumbrians held poſſeſſion of that country, viz. from 
the year 655 to 685 *. But it Was not till after 382 
years that it arrived at any eſtablimment. Then the 
Normans had conquered England; and the royal fami- 


. ly of the Saxons, with the principal nobility and their 


endete, tool; 1 1 Scotland. 


dE VOY quibus aut odium cru rele tyranni, 
| Aut metus acer ee e 


2 The nobles of the kingdom,“ figs Matthew * 


Paris To * cliſdaining to bear the infolence of the in- 
1 


and partly to the Woods and foreſts; where, leads | 
cc 
© annoyed the Normans. The earls Edwin and Mor- 
e 
5 


and many others, whom it would be tedious to 


« name, retired from England, and flying to Malcolm 
2 8 


5 
4 
C16 confuſion, embarked on board a veſſel, with Aga- 
66 ſtian, attempted to return to Hungary, the place 
of his birth; but, a ſtorm ariſing, he was obliged 
cc 
"© 
„ Margaret.” And a little after : © But thoſe who 
09 eſcaped from the havoc at York fled to ing Mal. 


* See chap. xi. 


+ P. 4 + Matthzus Florilegus read it ſo long ſince; 


bet the fublequea editions ſeem not ſo Sensi, 


vaders, fled partly to Malcolm king of Scotland, 
ing for a long time a diſinal life, they frequently 
card, brothers, Mercher and Weltheof, together 


with ſome of the nobles t, biſhops, clergymen,, 


king of Scots, were honourably received by him. 
Then Edgar Etheling, the rightful heir of the - 
crown of England, ſeeing the country entirely in 


tha his mother, and his ſiſters Margaret and Chri- 


to put into Scotland. This accident gave occaſion 
to a treaty of marriage between king Malcolm and 


— — = SS e — 
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8 colm in Scotland, Who graciouſly received all the 
„ Englith refugees,” Kc. Alſo in the Saxon chronicle, 
for the year 1067, are theſe words: © The fame 
„ ſummer, Edgar Clito and Marleſuege 725 with ma- 
„ ny others, departed for Scotland. 

« received them all, and married the alter of Clito.“ 

% Malcolm,“ fays William of Malmſbury, © graciouſ- 


ly received all the Engliſh fugitives, and gave them 
cc 


S 
what protection he could; eſpecially Edgar, whole 


< fifter he married, in conſideration of her illuſtrious 
„ deſcent. On that account he infeſted the bordcr- 


ing provinces of England with fire and rapin.“ 


1 Whence, ſays Simeon of Durham, “ Scotland is 
„ ſtocked v ith Engliih men and Wald- ſervants; ſo 


cc 


in England. 
The moſt noble and powerful of theſe 3 


Malcolm preſented with lands and poſſeſſions, gene- 
rally near Wader of the kingdom: the habita · 
Von 


Malcolm 


that to this day there is net a farm-houſe, or even 
1 cottage, where they are not to be ſound.” 5 
Nor did the Engliſh . but, after then m, many 
'of the Normans find refuge under Malcelm. For, 
Wen William II. upon the excluſion of his eder bre- 
ther, had ſeized the kingdom of England, a great 
party of the Normans, nlled with indignation, ons 
ſpired to drive kim from the throne. William, equal- 
Ivy diffident of the juſtice of his cauſe, and the fupp ort 
of his friends, reſolved in this emergency to conciliate 
the allections of the Engliſh ; ; Who, partiy from their 
hatred to the Normans, and partly from the ample 
promiſes made by William to enact milder laws, ard 
abrogate the exceſſive taxes, were ſo much blinded 
as to eſpouſe his party: and the Norman conſpiratore, 
being vanquiſhed and proſcribed, retired in great 
numbers to Scotland. Hence it happens, that, during 
tlie reigns of the ſons of Malcolm in Scotland, th e 
names and ſirnames of the Engliſh, and eſpecially the 
Normans, occur ſo frequently, and in ſucli numbers, 
in the royal and other charters. Thoſe who were 
more noble and magnanimous, whether Engliſh or 
Normans, betook themſelves to Scotland, while the 
BY baſer, and the tools of tyranny, ingloxioully remained 5 


n 
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tion of the reſt was appointed in the towns on the 
_ eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, which, from the defruction 
of the Picts till that time, had been leſs in number, 
and were often — with — of the 
Danes. | | 
That this was the caſe, appears partly from char- 
ters, and partly from the. teſtimony of hiſtorians : 
There was,” fays William of Newburgh *, „a 
__« yaſt number. of Engliſh in the army of W illiam 
„ king of Scots; for the towns and boroughs of Scot- 
land are known to be inhabited by the Engliſh. 
When an opportunity offered, the Scots avowin 
their innate hatred towards them, which they had 
« difſembled from the fear of offending the king, de- 
I {troyed all whom they found; thoſe who could e- 
& ſcape taking refuge in the royal garriſons.“ It is 
| natural therefore to imagine, that the Saxon language 
would ſpread from the towns over the country. Nor 9 
is it to be queſtioned, that after the overthrow of the 5 
Picts, ſome of the Danes allo ſettled in theſe parts; | 
and they uſed the ſame language, only with ſome what | 
a different dialect. 3 
Hut they deny, that ever the Saxon language was 
1 2 pure in Scotland, and without ſome mixture 
of the ancient Scotch. This, however, they inſiſt 
upon, without any reaſonable authority: nor do they 
conſider, that the language we make uſe of abounds 
with Norman words, Which is a proof that it did not 
prevail among us till the Engliſh were conquered by 
the Normans, > 
It is certain, that the nebler part of the Engliſh, 
5 who fled from the face of William duke of Normandy, 


| came into Scotland. And that many Normans follow- 
ge them in the reigns of William and Stephen, ap- 
hs | pears clearly from their ſirnames, wlüch occur fre- 
e | quently in the charters, both of the kings and others, 
rat that time, and afterwards; ſuch as Balliol, Biſet, 
e Bruce, Colville, Giffard, Gordon, Hay, Heris, "Maule, 
d Melville, Mowbray, Mongomery, Morville, Morti- 
mer, e St Clair, Somerville, Umphraville, 
wn | | „„ 

ME | * Lib. i ii. cap. 34. 
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and {uch like ; which can ſcar: ely be ſuppoſed to have- 
been in troduced other wiſe an by the Anglc-Nor- 


mans. : 


CHAP. Vs. 


of the „ Mate ankich was work to 4s 1000 by "the: 
Scoteh RINGS to thoſe of the Fe. h. 


\HAT the kings cf Scotland had anciently the 
ſovercignty of Cumber land, a county of Eng- 


| land. and afterwards obtamed Nor thumberland and 
Weſtmerlard, together with the county of Hunting- 
don, and, if not the Whole, at leaſt a part of tlie 


county of Northampton, is evident from the hiſtorians”. 


| above-mentioned *, as well as others, and might be 
_ farther confirmed by a multitude cf charters, 1f ne- 
oeſſary. By the poſſeſſion of thoſe territories they 
Were vaſſals of the kings of England, and paid ho- 
Mage to them, in the lame manner as theſe did to. 
the kings ef France for their territories in that country.- 
But the Engliſh contend that ſuch homage was as i 


Paid for the kingdom of Scotland. . 
Indeed, that Henry II. extorted homage for Scot- 


| land- itſelf from William king of the Scots, on his be- 


ing accidentally taken priſoner, while he was proſe- 


_ cuting his right in Ergland, is true, and has been ob- : 
ſerved above . Edward alſo, the great-grandſon 


of Henry, when the affairs of Scotland were in con- 


_ fuſion, on account of the conteſt about the ſucceſſion 
to the crown, by fraudulently pretending friendſhip, 

Frocured a repetition of the fame acknowledgement. 
But Richard I. the fon of Henry formerly renounced: 


to William, by charter, for a ſum of money, all the 


ſuriſqdi Cions and rigl:t of ſuperiority which were: 


claimed; as did likewiſe Edward III. to Robert Bruce. 
Theſe two inſtances, thercſore, diſcover rather the 


fraud and avarice than juſtice of the Engliſh. For, ; 


oj gee chap. 12, 7 z. 14. 
4 e xiv. 55 


not wi ithitanding | 
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votwithſtanding theſe charters, and the payment of the 
money which had been ſtipulated, they ſtill continued 


to arrogate the e of the kings of Scotland, as 


their right. 


Thomas Carte, in his hiſtory of England, grants, 


with great difficulty, that, before the captivity of Wil- 


liam, the part of Scotland beyond the Forth was al- 
ways free from ſubjection ; but he ſtrongly inſiſts, that 


the country, on the ſouth of the Forth, had ever been 


a fief of the Engliſh crown. On which account, ac- 
cording to him, Eiizabeth very juſtly aflitted the Scots 
in their rebellion againſt Mary, their injured, and ne- 


yer enough to be applauded ſovereign: nay, he con- 


tends, that had ſhe deprived her of the whole province 
on this ſide the Forth, ſhe had done no more than ju- 


. Nice *. For he took” the whole Cw mbrian and Strat- 
clut kingdoms, which were never fo much as thought 
of till after the time of Mary, to be real dominions in 
Scotland: w hich, however, arc ſhewn above to be ab- 
| ſolute fictions T. The Engliſh hiſtorians, therefore, 
muſt deviſe ſome otlier pretext, before they can either 
| applaud or extenuate the injuries and cruelty | w rhich 
were offered to Mary. 


But they urge that“ William king of the Scots paid 3 5 


<© homage to king John of England | in. the year 1200, 


when as yet * poſſeſſed no land in England: which, 
if it was not done for the whole of Scotland, muft 
certainly have been for Galloway or Lothian, or 


rather both. For Hoveden aflerts, that John put 
ce 


off the determination of William's claim to Nor— 


„ thumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, till 
ee the next Whitſunday.“ But, had they underſtood 


Hoveden rightly, they would have acknowledged, 
that he ſpeakMot there of the poſſeſſions, but of the 


right which William claimed. © William king of the 
Scots, ſays he, became a vaſſal of the king of Eng- 


& land, by virtue of his right.” Concerning that right, 
and the nature of It, he had ſpoken beſore. © Wil- 
* liam, ſays he, prior of May, Walter prior of the 


a illand of St Columba, and William. de 4 who 


1 2 Tom.; 3· p. 3% ' t Chap. 12, 13, 14. 
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c Were ſent on the part of William king of Scotland, 


ce came to John king of England; by whom William 


„ demanded, of John, Northumberland and Cumber- 


6 land, with their appurtenances, IN-RIGHT of his 


un, patrimony *,” And afterwards proceeds: „ha- | 
« ving t herefure done homage, William king of Scot- 
land demanded, of John king of England his lord, 


6“ all Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmor- : 
& land, as his right and heritage ; and after a long 


* negotiation, in which they could come to no agree- 


“ ment, the king of England aſked the king of Scot- 


" "oy land, that he would allow him till Whitiunday to 


60 conſider of it. Which requeſt being granted, Wil- 


„ liam king of Scotland departed for his own coun- 
_ & try early next morning, being Thurſday, Novem- 
c ber 23d, with the ſame retinue which had conduce 
cc ted him to the king of England.“ 


Matthew of Paris, a more ancient author, appre · 


hended rightly enough the ſenſe of theſe words of 

_ Hoveden, which later writers have miſtaken, though 
buy interpolations uſed in the tranſcript, he has rendered 
them ambiguous. Whence, it is ſurpriſing, that, of 
all others, his authority has not been adduced by our 
adverſaries. © William king of Scotland, ſays he, did 
© homage to king John FOR ALL HIS POSSESSIONS: 
a moſt unjuſtifiable amplification, as being entirely _ 
| falſe, unleſs he means for all his poſſeſſions in Bug- 
land, William certainly did homage to John, for the 
fame reaſon that le had done it to his brother Rich- 
ard ten years before, not for what he poſſeſſed, but 


what he was in juſtice to pofleſs ; “ for Holding his 


dignities in England, in, the ſame way as his bro- 
© ther Malcolm,” ſays Hoveden .: for his right 


“ in England, ſays Matthew of Paris . Therefore, 


when they ſpeak of William's right, it is evident, that 5 
they underſtand the above-mentioned 1 which 15 
Were unjuſtly detained from him. 


From what has been ſaid it will appear how raſhly f 


Thomas Carte inveiglis againſt John of Fordun a 4 


* Hoveden, p. 794. $11. 
+ P;:662.--- 
+ Ad an. 1185. 
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falſifier, becauſe, in the copy he exhibits of the writ 


of renunciation, granted to William by Richard, the 


lands of king Malcolm, which are there ſpoken of, are 
laid to have been in England, when the words i Eng- 


land are not to be found in the original Writing. But, 


as it is certain, from the teſtimony of the Engliſh lid 
torians themſelves, that the lands were really in Eng- 

land, and the very tranfaction clearly declares it, a 
- candid reader would rather conclude, that theſe words 


had originally been placed in the margin by way of 


explanation, and thence by ſome tranſcriber, had af- 
terwards been received into the text; which moft of 
the learned know to be a practice not uncommon in 
books. When, therefore, the ſenſe is no ways altered 
by that interpolation, but is even aſcertamed more 
clearly, neither Fordun, nor the librarian, deſerve the 
imputation of falſehood. For though rhe inſertion f 
ſuch explanations in the text, is not to be approved 
of, yet thoſe, who admit only what is ſo much to the 
purpoſe, certainly merit leſs cenſure than others, Who, 
_ either from deſign, negligence, or careleſſneſs, miſin- 
_ terpret the words of _ and e them to a 
bad ſenſe. | | 
But, with regard: to that homage, it Is „ ſufficient to 
have remarked, that, in the tenth century at leaſt, 
the kings of Scotland poſſeſſed lands in England, as 


has been ſhewn above. And though king John delayed 


reſtoring Northumberland and the other lands to Wil- 
liam, he never denied his right to them, but rather 

| acknowledged it by bis writs: and, both for the char- 
ges of inquiring into the grounds of the reſtitution, 
and ſome other conventions of leſs moment, he recei- 
ved from Willam ten thouſand pounds of ſilver. Af. 
terwards, in the year 1237, the pope of Rome inter- 
poſing his authority, an agreement was made between 
their ſons Henry and Alexander, in the preſence of 
the cardinal of St Nicholas in the Tullian priſon, that 
the king of Scotland ſhould receive many lands in theſe 
counties. By virtue of this treaty, the lands of Tin- 


dale, Seureby, and Penrith, were adjudged by the 


— Parliament, | in 12237 , to o Jo Baliol, as 3 of 
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Alexander III. as appears: from the acts pubiſhe a by. 


William Ryley. 
The Engliſh, not content with diſputing by argu- 


ments drawn from hiſtory, have fabricated va rious 
charters under the names of the kings of Scotland, in 
order to ſhew the ſubjection of that kingdom to Eng- 
land. But Anderſon, in his collection of "obſervations, | 
has clearly proved theſe charters to be fictitions, 
though he appears ſometimes not fully-to have under- 


Hood the hittorians. After him T. Ruddiman enter— 


ed * the liſts; and they both have expoſed the for gery, 
by ſuch undeniable evidence and arguments, that it is 

__ unneceſſary to inſiſt on the ſubject any further. To 

= them, therefore, „I ſhall refer the readers who are cu- 

rious of the inquiry; as I am not diipoſed to repeat 

what is already aſcertained, nor does the e of. 
"this eſſay permit it. 


CHAP. XVI. 


CY 


a: the 22 of the Chrifien religion into Score 


and. 


J n Ccleſiaſtical writers furniſh. a firong argument for 
the antiquity of Scotland, when they ſay that the 
Scots in Britain were inſtructed in the Chriſtian reli- 


gion in the ſecond century after the nativity of Chriſt. 


Tertullian, in his book againſt the Jews, exprels ly 
ſays, that the places of Britain which were inacceſſible .. 
to the Romans, were become ſubject to Chriſt « which 


words cannot be under ſtood of any inhabitants of Bri- 


' tain but the Scots: not of the Britons, for they were 


_ conquered by the Romans more than a. hundred years 


before this was written: neither of the Piéts, becauſe. 
they did not embrace the Chriſtian faith for about two 
hundred years after the time of Tera, as appears 
from Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory r. | 
We find nothing mentioned particularty concerning 
the ſtate of religion among, the Scots for two centuries 


Præſat. in Anderſoni diplomata. | 
4 Lib. iii. c. 4. | | 
after 
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after Tertullian: only Chryſc oftom informs us, in ge- 
ne ral, in his book gat tlie Jews and Gentiles, w rit- 
ten in tlie year 3 376, that the Britiſh ifles had- felt the 
force of the word: and, long before him, the empe- 
ror Conitantine the 8880 writes, that the feaſt of tlie 
patiyy cr Was celebrated in Britain, not on the ſame 

day as. a; nong tue ſews, but on the fame as among 


the other Cliflians of the north and welt *. St Atha- 


nalius obſerves, that the deerce paſted in his favour, 
by the council of Sardis in 340, had, among others, 
approved of the biſhops of Britein P. Hillary, a Pie- 


; tich biſhop, inſcribes lis book on {ynods to the biihops | 
of Britain, among others. Zulpitius Severus relates, 


that * Three Britiſh biops, who were at the council 
cc 


of Ariminum in 359, not having of their own 
wherewith to defray their charges, had recourſe to 
the public ſund, and refuſed the collection which 
was offered them by the other biſhops, as thinking 
it more reaſbnabie to be a burthcn on the public 
than on private people 4.“ And it is little tot 

purpoſe that no mention is made of the parti bale 


7 


cc. 


by Provinces of Britain whence theſe bi. hops had come: 


for it is evident, from the wr 2 of theſe, and - 


ther ancient occleGattics, that the ſme {aith- and docs 


trine, and the ſame rites and goyern: NEnts. prova! ted 


44 


over Britain as in other places of the welt, That the 


Scots and Britons, together with tlie Picts and tri, 
_ aſter thoſe. became Chri 11305, were entirely unani- 
mous in thole points, is to frequenty afſirmed by Bede, 


who was periectt; acquainted with their doctrine and 
practice, tha at there is not the final, eit room for any. 


| doubt. 


Proſper f Aale n, in Mis 1 on the conſul- 


{1ip of Buſlus and Antiochus. , „, „ 431 88 
theſe words: „ Palladlus is or dained by Pope Cæleſti- 
„ mus as the Hrſt biſhop to the Scots who believed in 
„ Chriſt.“ For it was uſual with the Roman pontiffs, 
when the v ent biſhops to any nation where the Chri- 


ſtian religion eur id cd, io inveſt them with aubority 


9 kuſeb. ah Conſlantin. c. 19. 1 Apolog. contra 
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whom he ſent into Britain. 
like dignity on Palladius among the Sccts, whence he. 
— * 3 called, by Proſper, the firſt bitop of that country. 


7M primitive church *.“ 
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over the other biſhops of the country. 


TO THE HIfSTOT ny 


Thus Pore 
Gregory conferred the primacy on Auguſtin the monk 
Cæleſtinus beſtowed the, 


But as a perſon may be ſaid to be the firſt, either 


mn n reſpect of time, or order and dignity, the ambigni- . 


ty of the word has led Fordun into the miſtake of 
thinking, that © before the ar rix al of Palladius the 
„Scots had only preſbyters or monks, who adminis 
46 fred the ſacraments, and ohferved the rites of the 
Before him alſo, Ranulph 
Higden an Englihman, or at leaſt the author of the 


_ Polychronicum which is quoted by Fordun, had inter- 
preted this paſſage of Proſper in the ſame ſenſe, and 
- W a little the order of the words, the more to 

accommodate them to that acceptation. It is probable 


that they reaſoned in this manner: if there was no 


: _ biſhop among the Scots before Palladins, who was not 


appointed till the year 431, they muſt have had only 


preſbyters and monks, from the time of Pope Victor, 
which comprehended a 
dred Years. 
Who is ſuperior in dignity, though inferi ior in point of 
age, is properly {aid to be the firit, they would have. 
: ipared both themſelves and others a great deal of 
pains; for the innovators of later times have often 3 


Period. of more than two hun- 


But had they reflected, that any perſon, 


trenched themſelves behind their authority. 


That the firſt ſucceſſors of Palladius were afterwards i 

5 biſhops among the Scots is not only probable, but con- 

firmed by authen tic memments. 
biſhop of Scotch extract, and Fergus, a Pict and biſhop. 


Sedulins, a Britiſh 


of Scotland, ſubſcribed with Pope Gregory II. to the 
decrees of the Roman council in the year 721. And, 


leſt any ſhould infer, from his being here ſpoken of as 
the biſhop of Scotland, that there was only one biſhop _ 
in Scotland, it is to be obſerved, that, after the over- _ 
throw of the Picts, the orincipal biſhop in Scotland 
had his reſidence at St Andrews, and he and his ſuc- 
: ceſſors, as far as the fourteemh century 7 were each 


Lib. ul. 1 ELM 
e denominated 
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45 denominated by the title of the biſtop, ſometimes the 
| fit biſhop, or what is the ſame, the chief bifliop of 
Scotland, as appcars from their charters, ſcals, and 
other monuments *. Nor did any of the other ten or 
twelve biſhops in Scott ind ever aftume the fafne title. 
This was not unknown to Walter Bower, who writes, 
that „the biſhops of St Andrews were not the oldeſt, 
« but the principal in the kingdom Ts: Ihe telti- 
mony of Nicholas, an Engliſhman, is {till more to the 
purpoſe, who, in an epiſtle to Edmer, clect of St An- 
drew, in the time of king Alexander I, Written in 
1120, has theſe words: The church of York, there- 
« fore, will give over arrogating the primacy of Scots 
e land; which, if it could obtain, as the BISHOP OF. 
7:6" ANDRE ws. is called the HIGHEST PRIEST OE 
.*.7Rhxg. Scors;. (but the HIGHEST is only he who is 
« above others; and he who is above other biſhops, . 
{© what is he but archbiſhop, although the nation, from 
its rudeneſs, knows not the uſe of the pallium) ? If, 
II fay, the biſhop ef York ſhould have the ſuprema- 
% cy over bim . ho is called the Hh 10 1 ES PRIEST of 
1 ile vation, he would not only be metropolitan, bur 
6. primate of another kingdom; an afiemblage of Gig 
| & nitics which never were known to be united 5 7 
2s Fordun has miſtaken the ſenſe of Proſper, ſo has 
bis own been mifapprehended by later Writers, as if 


g he had ſaid, „the Scots, following the rite of the 
- primitive church, had doctors of the faith, and mi- 
5 niſters of the ſacraments, not biſheps, but preſby- ; 
Ig „ ters or monks, before the arrival of Palladius:““ 
| whereas Fordun means, that thefe docters cf the Scots 
4 followed the rite of the primitive church, in the ob- 
bs, . ſervation of Eafter, and other ceremonies : for, in the 
H F beginning of the ſeventh century, there was no {mai} 
"= contention between the Scots and the dilciples'of the 
5 monk Auguſtin, the 2 poſtle of the Engliſh, about the 
= ob obſervance of that ſeait ; 0 which the brigin i is t be : 
. traced farther back. „ | , 
_ Before the council of Nice a: ch wrch af Rome, » 23 5 2 


* Anderſonis diplom. Scotiz, lam. C, 18 
t Vide Fordun. Hiſtor, lib. VI. 24. i Wharton EY 
Anglia Aera, vol. II. p. 234. 1 | | 
STS. appears, - 
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appears, had adopted the Jewiſh cycle of 84 years for 


the celebration of the paſchal, and accommodated it to 
the calculations of the Chriſtians; at leaſt, that a cycle 


of this kind was in uſe among the Jews, we learn 
from Epiphanius *, and that the ſame {till prevailed in 


the Roman church after the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, is evident from Victorius of Aquitain's prologue 
ro his cycle, and from the letters of Ambroſe, Paſcha- 
ſinus, Cyrillus, pope Leo, and others, publiſhed by 


Bucher; though the church of Rome never celebrated 


that cycle in the ſame manner with the Jews, and oſten 


departed from the form Which. It had * inſti- 
: tuted. 


For at firſt, among the Roms, in the nies f 


tion of their cycle of 84 years, the vernal zquinox | 
Was fixed to the twenty-fiith of March, which is near 
about the æquinox of Julius Cæſar: and they never 


celebrated the Paſchal feaſt before that period, unleſs 


they were obliged to it by the ſhortneſs of the paſchal 
month, of which the day above-mentioned was always 
the moſt early «commencement, and the lateſt of its 
termination was the twenty-third of April, between 
which limits, the cycle marked the paſchal Sundays 


from the fourteenth to the twentieth moon. Sudix 


Was the original ſtate of this cycle in the weſtern . 
church, which, that it obtained in the Latin church. 
_ before the council- of Nice, may be gathered from the 
_ Paſchal regiſter of a hundred years, which firſt Bu- 


cher 4, afterwards Echard, publiſhed þ : for there, | 


in the years 316 and 320, the day of the paſchal Will 
be found to be regulated by the fourteenth moon. 


After the council. of Nice this cycle underwent a. 
great alteration in the church of Rome. They carried 


back the vernal æquinox, which had been obſerved- 
too late, from the twenty-fifth to the twenty-ſecond. 
of March, from which day to the twenty-firſt of A- 
pril, they extend the paſchal month; nor did they _ 
. celebrate the ae ee from the fourteenth tos. 


* Vide. b Hareſ. 51. Alog. | 
+ De doQgina temporum, p. z a. CREE | Inter kaipior 
medii Ys tom. J. * 79% 5 | | | 
| the 
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the twentieth moon, as formerly, but from the ſix- 


teenth to the twenty-ſecond, ſo that the cycle was 


rendered very different. Then, ſome time after Pal- 


ladius was {ent among the Scots, Proſper of Aquitain 
again ſomewhat changed the cycle, by fixing the re- 
_ gular period of the motion to fourteen years, which 


had formerly been computed at twelve: and under 
this form the church of Rome uſed the cycle of 84 
years, till the year 457, when Victor of Aquitain, in 


the papacy of Leo, made the cycle to conſiſt of 532 


years; which, however, did not obtain long, for the 
decennial cycle of the Alexandrians was adopted by 


almoſt the whole weſtern church, ſo that in the ſpace 
of about 150 years, the remembrance: of the ancient 
cycle ſeems to have been entirely obliterated, unleſs _ 
among the Scots and Britons, to whom the knowledge SP 
of the change of the cycle either had not reached, 
or was nos adopted by them. For they always uſed. 
the cycle in the way it was regulated before the coun- 
cih of Nice: whence they were called ſchiſmatics and 
aſſertors of the fourteen years, by Auguſtin the monk 
and his diſciples, though, in regard to the obſerva- 
tion of the paſchal feaſt, the Scots really differed as 


much from the practice of the fourteen years men, as 
Auguſtin himſelf. And this furniſhes a ſtrong argu- 


ment that the Scots embraced the Chritlan FRO. 5 
8 early. | : 


In this and other ceremonies, "Ferdim is of opinion, 


ps that the doctors of the Scots obſerved the rites of the 
primitive church; which indeed in a larger ſenſe is 
true: but that chere were no biſhops in the primitive 
church, he never ſo much as imagined. In the pre- 
_ ſent and laſt age, notions of this kind ſeem to have 
entered into the minds of ſome people, while they _ 
endeavoured to give the ſanction of antiquity to opi= _ 
nions which {ſcarce ever had been heard of before. 
But though theſe innovators could impoſe upon men 
dim: ſighted followers, they mult be deſpiſed by every _ 
rational perſon ; for whoever. is the leaſt acquainted 
Vith eccleſiaſtical hiſtory knows, that, among the an- 


cent Chriſtians, the office of a. biſhop was Teckone® 
W in * De | 


Nor 
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Nor is there any reaſon to imagine. that the eccle- 
ſtaſtical government among the Scots dittered from 


that which was univerſally received in other churches, 


though all the monuments of it had been loſt ; whereof, 


however, not a few, and theſe too of anqueſtionable 


1 ſtill remain: which, were they care- 

fully collected and re- duced into order; would raife the 
glory of the ancient chur ch of Scotland beyond what 
was to be expected. Many nations have becn taught 


the Chriſtian religion by the Scots, as the Iriſh, moit 


part of the Englith, the people of Br. ittanny, and o- 


thers: many churches, convents, and abbeys iu Ger- 
many, France, and Italy itielt have been founded by 
: them, while they fill adhered firmly to the ancient 
rites which had been rejected by the church of Rome, 
and trained their diſcipies in them; ſome of whom, . 
Wich their followers, retained them above an hundred 
years after they were aboliſhed by the Scots them 
JeIves.: A memoerable in{tance of this occurs in A. D. 
5 818, in which year the emperor Ludovic, firnamed 


the Pious, undertcok an expedition againſt Morman, 


Who had rebelled i in Brittanny, and flew him. In that 

expedition, while he was encamped on the banks of 
the river Elegium near the foreſt of Eriſiac, hearing 
that the rule of St Benedict was not received into the | 


Landowinoch monaſtery of St Winvaloc, he com- 


manded the abbut Marmonocus to follow the holy rule, 
and that, rejccting the manner of ſhaving of the Scots, 
which ha 1d till then been retained with the rites of the 
ancient Britons, they ſhould adopt the Roman manner 


in conformity to other churches. On this ſubject Lu- 


dov ic publiſhed an edict ; © intimating TO ALL BISHOPS - 
„ and the whole eccle >ſiaſtical order in Bri ittamy, 
„ that, when Marmonocus the abbot of the monaſte- 
EY of Landowinoch had come into his preſence, and 
he had interrogated him concerning the converſa- 
„ tion and manner of ſhaving of the monks of theſe 
. parts, and found that they ſtill retained the form of 
& converſation aud ſhaving the head, which they had 
„ received from the Scots, contrary to the practice of 5 
all the holy apoſtolic and Roman churchs, he had 


6 commanded the ſaid Mar monocus that they ſhould 
| 0 live 


= 
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live according to the rule of St Benedict, inaſmuch. 
as it was practicable and praiſe-worthy; and, in 
regard to ſhaving the head, that they ſhould con- 
form to the holy Roman church: and that the monks 
be careful that the manner of living, enjoined in the 
rule of the holy and excellent father Benedict, be 
obſer ved, not only in the afore ſaid monatlery, but 
in other places of the fame province. 
But-ſome inſiſt, that, till the beginning of the tenth 
century, the doors of the Scots were of that kind 
of religion called Czdces, who rejected biſhops, of 
whom the remains were not entirely extirpated in the 
| beginning. of the fourteenth century. And indeed, 
that there was a ſect of religious men known by that . 
appellation is certain: but what were they? nothing 


cc 


«c 


(6 


more than ſecular preſbyters and monks, profefling tlie 


_ fame rites and doctrines with the reſt of the church, 
except the form of ſhaving, and the rule of obſerving _— 
the paſchal before the year 715, of whom the colleges 
were moſtly inſtituted, and endowed by the biſhops | 


__ themſelves. Theſe Culdees poſſeſſed the right of e- 


letting the biſhops, wherever. they had a college about 
the ſee: and their principals and colleges uſed to ra- 
tify the covenants of their biſhops in fairs pertaming 
to the church, as is known to be done in eccleſiaſtical 
chapters. All this is evident, not only from hiſtory, 
but the acts of the Culdees and biſhops themſelves, ſtill 
extant, (Which would be tedious to inſert, and I have 
exhibited in another place “) fo that it is ſurpriſing 
whence contrary opinions could have been derived. 
In regard to the etymology of the name Keledii, 
7 the ſuppoſition of Boethius and Buchanan, that it was 


taken from the Latin words cultores Dei, as much as 


to ſay that they were worſhippers. of God, is not at 
all probable : for, in the more ancient writings, they 
are always termed Keledei, and not Culdei, as com- 


monly at this day: and this obſervation makes againſt 
Nicholſon biſhop of Carliſle, who contends, that Cul- 


deus denotes 2 e monk, from the colour of his cap . 


* vide Fordun, VI. 43. 44. & Prefat, in epiſcopor. Scotor. | 
catalogum, per K Keith epiſcopum. | 


(cucullus). 5 


— 1 
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| (cuc: 7001 Fj Fortin the old Scotch langua ze, cucul- 


las is interpreted cullu; but whit connexion 1125 this 
Wit Keledei? Others think t hat the title was borrow- 


ed from the Greeks, like tho! e Of moſt of the eccleſi- 
5 aſtical offices, as ep! {C03 pus, prefoy ter, diaconus, mo- 
nachus; for monks who live in cells are called by 


them Keaaarz: But as in all the weſtern churches 
there is ſeldom or never auy mention made of the 
Keledei, except among the Britons and Scots, and 
their diſciples the Iriſh and northern Engliſh, it is moſt 
probable, that the Word is of Scotch original, and 


thoſe who are en in the ancient tongue of that 
| NOVO: affirm that it denotes a ſervant of Cod, a ſenſe 


<tremely well adapted to the character, and is com- 


5 ponnided of the ward Keile, a ſervant, 2110 Dia God; 


Which! is b * tar the moſt a e explanation. 


6 H A P. xvn. 


of the be gen, of the hag between the Score and 


French. 


\HE Scotch hiftarians levive an | argument, in WT 
vour of the antiquity of their country, from the 


” league Which the emperor Charles the Great 1s {aid to Z 


have entered into with Achaius king of Scotland; and 


they infer, that the Scots muſt have been, at that time, 


2 very eminent and illuſtrious nation, when fo great 


an emperor was delirous of their friendſhip. THEN 
this argument appears to have no great wei 5 

ſubject deſerves to be inveſtigated. The Engliſh wri- - 
ters alledge i it is incredible that a treaty could have been 


gut, the 


maintai ned inviolably between two nations for ſo nia- 


: | ny ages: and that there never was any treaty be- = 
| tween the Scots and French before ge year 1377, in 
the reign of king Robert 11. or, at mot, in 1295, in 
the time of John Baligl. And, concerning that treaty, 
the hifor! ian both of France and Scotland ſeem to 
agree. Eginhard, who is laid to have been ſect etary 
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to Charles the Great, wr ites, that © he (Charles) had 
St kings of Scotland {0 much devoted to him by 
his munificence, that they never called lim any 
_ © thing elſe chan lord, and themtelves his tubjefts 
„ and ſervants. That letters are extant from them 
to him, confirming this affection tor him.” The 
later kings of Scotland feem likewiie'to have addrefled 
the kings of France in much the {ame manner, John 
_ Bahol certainly begins in theſe words: To the moſt ex- 
cellent prince, his lord and friend, if it ſcemeth good, 
the Uluſirious lord Fhilip king of F, ance, Paulus Ami- 
lius, writing of Charles, has theſe words: “ He be- 
« {towed the honours and magiſtracies of the nation 
Rnd . foreigners, eſpecially the Scots, whom he 
greatly regarded for their fidelity and valour.” 
But The newneſs of that league is proved moſt of all 
by a letter of the Scotch nobles to the king of France, 


in the year 1308, of which, as far as is now WI, : 
the following i is a tranſlation. 5 


9 


NE To the moſt Chriſti: an as victorious prince and 
| e lord, lord Philip, by the grace of God, illu- 
ſtrious king 'of France, William carl of Ros, Mal- | 
colm earl of Levenax, William earl of _ 1 
and the communities of the counties of Fife, of Me- | 
neteth, of Mar, of Buchan, and of Catenes, the heirs | 


WY which are miners; allo the communities of the Q= 


5 ther counties ot the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
1 Dunbar, Edward de Druys lord of | 

5 Galloway” James Steward ef Scotland, Alexander of 

Ergadia, Dovenald de Ale, John of Menetcth, Hugh 


fon and heir ofghe ear! „ bert ge 


Haya conſtable of Scotland, Robert de Keth marſhal 
of Scotland, Thomas Ranulp! u lord of Nythdale, James 
lord of Douglas, Alex ander de Lyudeſay, Alexander 
„ William Wyfeman, David de 
Berkeley, Robert Boyd, alſo the barons of all Erg $5 
dia and Ynchgally, and all the inhabitants of the king- 
dom of Scotland, acknowledging the authority of lord : 
Robert, by the rs of * king of Scotland, and 


. Your contract ſlew'n 
to us in writing, and explained 1 more at Jar ge in the 


full 
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La 
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full parliament of our lord Robert king of Scotheng, 
lately convened in the town of St Andrews, impreſſes 5 
our minds with joy and gratitude 


For we greatly regard the king” s attention 


to the affairs of the Holy Land; to proſecute which, 
the friends of the Chriſtian Winnt ought certainly to 
rouſe their diligence, and bend their minds more zeal- 


ouſly, We behold contained in your contract what 


affords the king the moſt grateful ſenſe of your friend - 
ſhip, and recalls to mind the leagues which have long 


ſince been made and confirmed between the kingdoms 
of France and Scotland, as well as the loſſes, oppreſ- 


ſion, and diſaſters which the inhabitants of Scotland 
have hitherto ſuffered from the Engliſh. Above all, 
Wie are particularly delighted with the ſingular affec- OW 
tion which you are pleaſed to teſtify for the perſon _ 
8 N by the grace of God, our ſovereign lord _ 
: maade a prince by truth and 
right, and the juſtice and F of the King of kings. e 
We, therefore, duly e as becomes us, to 
theſe circumſtances our zeal for the _ 
affairs of the Holy Land , We returs © 
thanks to your royal i for your affection 
to our lord the king, and your concern for the liber 
ties and rights of the nem of Scotland, praying 
„ he ave: by the mercy of Jeſus Chriſt,. 
H to grant ſucceſs to the zeal, which, by his bleſſing, 
you have conceived for accompliſhing the foreſaid 
3 N greatneſs, Let your 
_ mazjeſt) piouſly Tementiber;” that in the exaltation of 
Chriſtian princes the name of Chriſt is magnified, and 
the catholic faith ſtrengthened. If, therefore, the 
condition of our lord the king, which is intimately con- 
nected with that of ourfelyes, ſhould be raiſed by the 
_ favour of your majeſty, and the kingdom of Scotland 
recover its ancient liberty, the tempeſts of war being 
ſubſided, laſting peace reſtored 


the object of our deſires, toward ful- 


7 filling the divine will, and aiding your cauſe, your 
royal highneſs may 0 not only our lord the king 
_ aforeſaid, but alſo the inhabitants of his men With 
all their r Apt: that | 


we 


It appears, PIO theſe N that, 
hundred and fifty years ago, not only this Scotch and 
French hiſtorians, but allo the kings and people of 
both nations, acknowledged the leagues ſubſiſting be- 
tween them, as of remote date, and mentioned their 

antiquity, at that time, almoſt in the manner we do 
now; but it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that either na- 


| tion was miſtaken in that point, or was deſirous of 
| deceiving the other. 
liſh! 
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we ſend this letter to your royal * 


neſs, ſigned with our ſeals, written and dated at che 
town of St Andrews the 16th day of March, in the 


Pear of our Lord 1308, and the third ot t the. TO of 
5 —— lord king Robert. 


8 Aﬀfixed : are the ſeals of 


William Earl of Roſs, | 
Malcolm Earl of Levenax, 
james Steward of Scotland, 
: Jour” de Meneteth, Dunevald | and Nigel | 
OS Cambel brothers, 
£5 Gilbert de. Hay, © 
__ Robert de Keth, 
Hugh de Roſs, 
Thomas Ranulph, 
% W 
Alexander Fraſer, De. 
Thomas Cambel. 


How, * therefore, can the Eng- 
writers deny theſe facts! 


But that a friendſhip ſubſiſted 


Mandate 


about four 


That theſe. treaties 
0 were compoſed of numerous prolix conditions, and 
a ſuperfluous repetition of words, as is now the cuſtom, 
I cannot believe; for theſe began not to be uſed at 
that time, nor was there any occaſion for them be- 
tween faithful allies. 
betwixt theſe nations, and that ſingular privileges 
were granted to the Scots by the kings of France, 
before the time of Charles the Great, we are inform- 


ed by Charles himſelf, in the . edict: 
1 | 
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Mandate of Clurkes the Gr eat, for rel; oring to ihe 
3 Church of Honaugia * Such things as had been car- 
45 MON, ried o 7 fi "077 it. | 


. Id ad 
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am 
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== ch 1 by the grace of 858 king of the Franks, | 
an illuſtrious perſon, recommends to all who have re= 
ceived any thing pertaining to the church of the Sccts, 
which is in the illand of Honaugia, that they imme- 
| diately reſtore what they have received or taken a- 
4 Way, without the per nition cf the holy abbot; and 
'-: | if any perſon {ail hold back the ſmalleſt article, he 
| [ | recammends to all the Judges in his. dominions, to | 


©” NN” OC TT 
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make inquifition concerning all the effects belonging 
to the chur ch, according to the laws of the Franks: 
4-1 - becauſe the affairs of ſtrangers pertain to the king. 
Let every thing, thereiore, be reſtored to the ch urch b 
* of the Seots, without fail, whether land, vine yard, 
money, men, Ailver, or gold. If any perſon fülflls 
not this in! jun&tion, let him know that he has diſobey- 
ed the king” s crecr. For the kings of France granted 
protection and p. ivilege to all the Scots, that no per- 
fon ſhall ſpoil them of an 5 of their effects, and no race, 
but their own, poſſeſs their churckes. So do, hence- : 
forth, as you would pre clerve our favour. Ears” 
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* Honauga, it is imagined, was / the ancient dame of Jer- 
ſey. | | ; 
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